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MESTON, THE IMITATOR OF ‘ HUDIBRAS.’ 

The accounts that have hitherto appeared in print 
of William Meston, author of ‘The Knight,’ are 
defective, and contain several misstatements, which 
can be only by reference to original MS. 
authorities. 

Thus 1688 has been accepted as the year of his 
birth, but it is impossible to reconcile this with 
i as a student at Marischal College 


ity, Aberdeen, in session 1694-95,* | M 


uated, and on Feb. 12, 1701, he 
was appointed, after “tryall of grammar and other 
authors, as also of makeing extempore thems,” 
ander master in the Aberdeen Grammar School. t 
This office he demitted on May 27, 1713, when he 
was succeeded by Mr. David Congent He acted 
also as private tutor to George, Lord Keith (after- 
wards tenth Earl Marischal), and to his younger 
brother James (afterwards Field Marshal Keith), 
when students at the local university—George, 
ma in session 1711-12; James in 1714- 
1715. 


the Procuratory Accounts,’ 1683-1710. We 

cannot believe that Meston went to college at six. Yet 
the age of entrants in the seventeenth century was 

3, and his mame (autograph) ap among 
Marischal College “ primarii” in October, 1662. 

* Town Council Register,’ vol. lvii. p, 781. 

*T. C. vol. lviii. pp, 820, 335. 

‘Album Studiosorum.’ 


Meston is farther stated to have taught publicly 
in Marischal College, having been appointed to a 
regency or professorship in 1714. The trae date 
of his appointment is Nov. 30, 1715* (when he 
gave a “‘publick oration and a specimen in the 
Greek tongue”); and he seems never to have 
actually lectured, for in session 1715-16 “the 
Colledge was separat [by reason of the disorders of 
the times] before the Lawes were read or the 
Season of payment come.”+ 

From the first report, dated Dec. 21, 1716 (and 
hitherto unprinted), of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed, after the Fifteen, 

** to visit the University of Aberdeen and all the Colleger 
and Schools thereof, and to take all of the preser t 
Professors, Principalls, Regents, Masters, and others 
bearing office therein, and to examine into their past 
Conduct and Behaviour with regard either to Church 
or State,” 

we learn that 

Mariechal_ College] did freqvent the Eplscopel Asem. 

ariec’ i nt t 
blies where the Pretender was prayed for by pple me of 
King James the Eight ; and concurred with the late 
Principal Paterson and the above named three nts 
[George Peacock, Alexander Moir, and William Smith] 
in admitting Mr. William Meston, Regent in tbe College, 
after the said Meston had assisted the Rebels with a 
drawn sword in his hand to proclaim the Pretender at 
the Cross of Aberdeen; and after he the said Meston 
had pronounced an Oration wherein Your Majestie’s 
Right and Title to the Crown was impugn'd and con- 
demn’d, that of the Pretender asserted, and in which 
was contain’d the most ecandalous and criminal Expres- 
sions against your Majesty and Government.” 

From a relative memorial it appears that Meston 
and the other three Regents 

“ delivered an addrese§ to the Pretender at Fetteresso 
rom i is big pro was 

the Principall | Paterson] who. bei and infirm 

The classes did not meet again till the autumn 
of 1717, before which date Meston (together with 
all his colleagues, except Thomas Blackwell, Pro- 
ci i) ex office by 
Commission. During the rebellion he acted as 
Governor of Dunottar Castle. After Sheriffmuir he 
fled to the Highlands, and remained there till the 
Act of Indemnity was passed. He met age | 
set up academies in Elgin, Turriff, Montrose, 
Perth, educating the sons of the gentry in Jacobite 
loyalty, of which Principal Blackwell complains 
bitterly.|| He died in 1745. 

or further details of Meston’s career and critical 
estimates of his works see :— 


‘ Register of Presentationes and Admissiones.’ 
* Coll. Proc. Accounts,’ 1711-66. 
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Irving's Lives of Scottish Poets, 1804. Vol. ii. p. 318. 
Lives of Scottish Poets, By Society of Ancient Scots. 
1821. Vol. i. p. 111. 
Review. 1821. Vol, iii. p. 318. 
A cen Magazine. December, 1831. Sketch by 
Joseph Robertson. 
Jervise’s Epitaphs and Inscriptions. 1880. Vol. ii. 


83. 
° Walker's Bards of Bonaccord. 1885. P. 133. 


None of these gives a bibliography of his writings. 
A first attempt is appended. 


Verses at end of Alexander's Tituli Fontium Abredon- 
ensium, Aberdeen, 1707. Bodleian Library. 

Viri Humani Salsi et Faceti Gulielmi Sutherlandi 
Multarum Artium et Scientiarum Doctoris Doctissimi 
Diploma. N.p.; n.d. Adv. Library. 

baeton ; or, the First Fable of the Second Book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses Burlesqu’d. Edinburgh, 1720. 

Tale of a Man and his Mare. N.p.; 1721. Laing’s 
Bale Cat., vol. 77. 

The Knight. N.p.; 1723. 

The Knight of the Kirk ; or, the Ecclesiastical Adven- 
tures of Sir John Presbyter. London, 1728.—Halkett 
and Laing state, p. 1308, that a third edition of ‘ The 
Knight ’ was published in 1728. 

ob contra Mob. Edinburgh, n.d. Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow.—MS. note by James Maidment says, “First 
edition.” 


Mob contra Mob. Edinburgh, 1731. Brit, Mus, 

Mob contra Mob. Ed:nburgh, 1738. 

Old Mother Grim’s Tales. Decade I. London, 1737. 
—No, 9 is Phaeton Burlesqu’d ; No. 10 is The Man and 
his Mare. Query: Did the others appear previously in 

te form? They are :—1. A Grecian Tale. Motto: 
« Brupit venz,” &c.; 2. Tarquin and Tullia: a Roman 


Tale. “ Vivitur ex rapto,” &c.; 3. The Lion and his 
Subjects. ‘‘ Nobilis est ira leonis,” &c.; 4. The Real and 


Pretended Parent. “ Prestat sero sapere,” &c.; 5. The 
Cobler : an Irish Tale. “Est genus unum,” &c.; 6. A 
Dutch Tale. “ Ridiculum acri,” &.; 7. A Vision, “Con- 
stitit ante oculos,” &c.; 8. A Lochaber Tale, “Sunt 
quos currieulo,” &c. 

Decadem Alteram Subjunxit Jodocus Grimmus Pro- 
nepos. London, 1738.—Tbe longest piece in this is ‘G. 
Sutherlandi Diploma.’ This was also reprivted in ‘ The 
Wife of Auchtermuchty,’ Edinburgh, 1803 ; and in ‘ Car- 
minum Rariorum Macaronicorum Delectus,’ second edi- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1813. Query: Also in first edition of 
1801? According to the preface in the ‘Collected 
Poems’ of 1767 both “Decades” underwent several 


‘oetical Works, Sixth 0 edition, Edinburgh, 1767. 
—According to Jervise, ii. 83, “The first edition of 
Meston’s Poems, now rare, appeared in 1737.” 

Poetical Works. Seventh edition, Aberdeen, 1801.— 
This edition omits the Latin poems, 

Unpublished verses printed in Scottish Notes and 
Queries for December, 1889, January and June, 1890. 


P. J. ANDERSON, 
New Spalding Club, Aberdeen. 


BROTHERS-IN-LAW OF KING HENRY VIII. 

No King of Eogland has exceeded Henry VIII. 
in the number of his wives, and it is only natural, 
therefore, that we should find him more than usually 
blessed in the number of his fraternal relatives by 


iage. In aii twenty-seven persons, ranging in 
saat fom the cro monarch to the simple 


esquire, had the honour of 
royal Bluebeard in the capacity 
Their names were :— 

Sisters’ husbands,—1. James IV., King of Scot- 
land, ob. 1513. 2. Archibald , Earl of 
Angus, ob. 1556 (divorced 1526/7). 3. Hen 
Stewart, Lord Methven, ob. c. 1552.* 4. Lo 
XII., King of France, ob. 1514/5. 5. Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, ob. 1545. 

Brother-in-law of Queen Catherine (of Aragon). 
—6. Emanuel, King of Portugal, born 1521. 
(Boleyn).—7. George Boleyn, Viscount Rochford, 
ob. 1536. 8, William Carey, Esq. 9. Sir William 
Stafford. 

Brothers and brothers-in-law of Queen Jane 
see ae Edward Seymour, Earl of Hert- 
ford (afterwards Duke of Somerset), 0b. 1552. 11. 
Sir Thomas Seymour (afterwards Lord Seymour 
of Sudley), 0b. 1549. 12. Sir Henry Seymour, ob. 
1578. 13. Sir Anthony Oughtred. 14. Gregory 
Cromwell, Lord Cromwell, ob. 1551.+ 15. Sir 
Clement Smith. 16. John Laventhorpe, Esq. 

Brother and brother-in-law of Queen Anne (of 
Cleves).—17. William, Duke of Cleves, ob. 1592. 
18. John Frederick, Duke of Saxony, ob. 1554. 

Brother and brothers-in-law of Queen Catherine 
(Howard).—19. Henry Howard, Esq. 20. Sir 
George Howard. 21. Sir Charles Howard. 22. 
Sir Thomas Arundell of Wardour, ob. 1522, 23. 

ohn Stanney (or Stanley), . 25. He 
Baynton, Esq. 

rother and brother-in-law of Queen Catherine 
(Parr). 26. William Parr, Earl of Essex (after- 
wards Marquis of Northampton), ob. 1571. 27. 
Sir William Herbert (afterwards Earl of Pem- 
broke), ob. 1569. 

Queen Catherine of had a brother John, 
Prince of the Asturias, who died in 1497, and two 
brothers-in-law, viz., Don Alonzo of Port: and 
of whom died before 

er wi ing Henry. 

Queen due Seymour had three brothers who 
died young, viz., 1. John Seymour, 0b. 1510. 2. 


Anthony Seymour. 3. Another John Seymour. 
Queen Catherine Howard's eldest brother Henry 


* The date of Lord Methven’s death is uncertain. 
Miss Strickland, in her ‘ Lives of the Queens of Scot- 
land,’ vol. i. p. 268, says that he and his son, the Master 
of Methven, were both killed at the battle of Pinkie, 
1547; but Douglas, in his ‘ Peerage of Scotland,’ says a 
charter of certain lands was granted to him and Henry 
his son, dated Oct, 10, 1551, and that he died soon after- 


t After the death of her second husband, Gregory, 
Lord Cromwell, Elizabeth Seymour, Queen Jane's 
younger sister, married, thirdly, John Pawlet, after- 
wards M of Winchester, who was summoned to 
Parliament in his father’s barony of St. John in 1554. 
ee the marquisate until 1572, and 


related to the 


brother-in-law. 
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may have died before her marriage with the king. 
His (Henry Howard’s) wife, or widow, was impli- 
cated in the troubles of her royal sister-in-law. 

In the above list we have three kings, four 
dukes, one marquis, two earls, one viscount, three 
lords, seven knights, and six esquires. Miss Strick- 
land (alluding to the king’s marriage with Jane 
Seymour) remarks, ‘By this alliance the sovereign 
«f England gained one brother-in-law, who bore 
the name of Smith, and another whose grandfather 
was a blacksmith at Putney.” 

Although six times married, Henry VIII. had 
actually only two mothers-in-law, viz, Margaret 
Wentworth, Lady Seymour, who lived to see her 

dson on the throne, and died in 1550, and 
Marie, Duchess of who 
Queen Isabella of Spain died in 1504, Lady Eliza- 
beth Boleyn in 1512, Lady William Howard in 
1530, and Maud Green, Lady Parr, in 1529. 

King Ferdinand of Spain, who died in 1516; 
Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, who died in 
1538 ; and Sir John Seymour, who died in 1536 
{seven months after his daughter had succeeded 
the hapless Anne on her throne), were successively 
King Henry’s fathers-in-law. John, Duke of Cleves, 
who died in 1539, Lord William Howard in 1538, 
and Sir Thomas Parr in 1517, did not live to see 
their daughters ascend the perilous steps of his 
throne. H. Murray Lang, Chester 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY GHOST STORY 
OF THE SEA. 

The document from which I have transcribed 
the following yarn is contemporary with the date 
of the events referred to. It is written in a fine 
secretary hand, and is endorsed “A Sad Relation 
of a Ship in Extremity.” If space can be afforded, 
I trust that the gentleman “in the Black Hatt 
stuff coat and stript neckcloth” may be allowed to 
make his bow to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

“The 22* Feby 1671 Wee sailed from Gravesend and 
the 26t by Gods providence Wee sailed over the Barr of 
Newcastle and there loaded the 2 of March about 9 or 
10 of the clock in the night Wee had made all cleare for 
the furtherance of our voyage, and after Supper I went 
to rest about 12 a clock to ye best of my remembrance I 
was waked out of my sleepe by a noyes but See — 
which did to the best of my capacitie bid me begon 
had nothing to doe there but I being soe hastily dis- 
turbed was not certaine w' might be the cause but judg- 
ing I might be a dream’d & soe that I did passe that 
being uncertaine of the truth After the first day was 

about 8 or 9 o clock I went to rest and about 12 my 

ate rise and strooke a light to take a pipe of Tobacco 
as I suppose and expecting the Wherry to goe upp to the 
Towne being the Tyde fell out about twoin the morning 
I desired the candle might not be put out and being as 
well awake as now I am to the best of my Judgment I 
was then pulled by the haire of my head upp from my 
pillowe and the same words declared to me as before and 
then I saw > ham face and p'portion of a man in a 


teeth sett in his head I had then time to say Lord have 
mercy upon me what art att which hee did vanish but 
the candle did burne very blew and almost went out I 
then being much discontented did by the p’sent post give 
my owners a just account of what had befallen and the 
5t6 of that instant wee sett saile being day about 4 a 
clock with the wind at W.S.W faire weather and a brave 
wind of the shore w™ did continue untill 4 an hower a: 
11. A Wednesday night then the man at the helme did 
call out that hee could not steer the helme but after I 
had pulled of the Whipp staff the ship did steire as afore 
and still faire weather the wind coming to the N.W and 
snowing weather but very faire and cleare I was doubtfull 
of more wind I did cause the men to furl the fore top 
sale and lower doun the main Top saile upon the back of 
the maine Saile but could not w* all the strength wee 
had hall in the weather brace of the fore topp saile when 
this was down still in my Judgmt our shipp did Heile as 
much as when our Sailes were out then wee did hall upp 
our maine saile and still the shipp had the same List 
with a large Wind to my Judgment might be 4 a Strake 
or thereabouts. by this time it was 2 a clock then our 
men did try the pump and finding little or no water in 
her the man at the helme did call out that the candle 
was burning so blew that was in the Lanthorne y* it did 
give noe light and then Three severall times did goe out 
soe that I did _— 1) the Binekell to the looke out 
which candle did burne very well and show a good light 
but of a suddaine our shipp would not free ber helme 
soe kindly as before and brought all our sailes A back & 
then our shipp did fill as much to winward as afore to 
Leward the glasse being out went to try ye pump & found 
no water in ye Ship but did not Steire well neither could 
I find the reason still faire weather & this unkind steer- 
“ge made mee urgent to try the pump but could not gett 
the upper box to worke nor stir puling that upp & trye- 
ing with the pump Hooke wee could not come nere the 
lower box by a foot and 4 w® to my judgm' was like a 
Bullfies or Wool sack y‘ as you did force downe gave up 
againe with the hooke then I did mistrust y‘ all was not 
well I did cause our men to ripp the coat of the oe 
upp & myself looseing ye Tackle in ye meane time i 
order two men to loose the boat which they did being 
lashed in 3 places but they doe not remember to this 
hower y* they did loose any of them but z. middlemoat 
and w'> 3 men in her y* boat went over the top of the 
ffore sheet w lay above her stem and did never touch it 
wth such violence as did amaze us that see it & they y* 
were in the boat cryeing out soe much did fright him at 
y* helme he came runing out unknowne to me but I find- 
ing y* Shipp comeing neerer y* wind then formerly I run 
to y* Staire case to bid him put the helme over and he 
iving me noe answear I run downe & finding him gn 
f a what I could doe to putt the helme over 
could not & hearing one Jump downe at the hatch w™ 
was open upon the 4 Deck did ex that the Helmes- 
man had come downe againe & calling him by his name 
to come & help me but the word being noe sooner out of 
my mouth but I did p’ceive the same p’son that I had 
formerly seene before wee came out of Harbour who 
came violently to me & spoke to me to be gone you have 
noe more to doe here and did heave me in at the Cabbin 
doore there upon the top of the Table I cryeing out in 
the name of God what art? he vanished away with a 
flash of fyer and did thinke the Shipp had splitt in a 
1000 peices it gave such a crack y‘ our men called out 
Master if you be a man come away did something revive 
me and I did strive to have gott to my chest being I had 
some money in it but found that something did hinder 
me but what I could not tell but p’ceiving the Maine 


Black Hatt stuff coat and stript neckcloth hanging downe 
looking countenance and his 


haire and a sower downe 


gett out of the Cabbin finding all our men in the Boat 
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buat only one man I did desire him to gett a compasse 
we hee did but could never p’ceave what became of it 
wee being no sooner in the boat but ye Shipp did sinke 
downe & | haveing a great Sea furr Gowne lay upon 
y* Binkell which when ye Shipp went downe ye very up- 
gett of the water did bring it to the Boat side & one of 
our men did take it in wee did reckon ourselves 10 or 12 
— E.8.B from the Sporne I did p’ceive the vaine 
of Maine topp mast head when the Shipp was sunck 
wee continued in y* boat from 3 in the morning till 10 
or all thatday when wee were taken upp by a Whitbey 


- ketch & did use us very kindly and did tow ower boat at 


his sterne with twoo ends of an horser till she broke 
away hee being bound for New Castle & the wind being 
contrary did on the panty ing sett us a Shoare 
at Grimsby in Hall River where the Maior graunted us 
@ Passe for London and this being a true & p’fect rela- 
tion to the best of my knowledge in 

“ Witnesse 


we should be likely to meet with in a sermon, 
it may often be found in our lighter literature, and 


to think that some wicked 
enchanters have transmogrified my Dulcinea.” 
We have also in Cassell’s ‘ Dictionary’ a quota- 
tion from Jortin (‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ i. 254, 
date 1751-73), where he is led by a blind senti- 
ment of etymology to write y: 
“ Augustine seems to have had a small doubt 
r Apuleius was really transmographied into 
an ass.” dictionaries offer no suggestion as 
to the origin of the word beyond the very safe 
position that it is compounded with trans. To 
me it seems that a very probable origin of the 
word may be found in the notion of transmigration, 
which offers a familiar type of transformation 
of the most varied description, while at the same 
time the consonantal skeleton of the word is the 
same as that which is found in transmogrified. If, 
then, we were to frame a word on the basis of 
trasmigration in a manner similar to that in which 
mystify is formed from mystery, we should con- 
struct a term transmigrify, which would be readily 
understood in the sense of giving the effect of 
transmigration—of making like a transmi 
being, or completely altering the outward appear- 
ance. The change of the vowel from é to o in 


eee seems to represent the imperfect 
attempt of an ignorant person to ounce the 
unfamiliar word, with the effect of giving a low 
or ludicrous turn to the expression, as is 
the case with ify. Such is the 
of the origination of the word which I 
reached when I met with the following passage in 
a novel of the (‘Woman with a Secret,’ 
vol. iii. p. 187), “The ancients did not despise the 
quaint doctrine of metempsychosis. It may well 
be that Max [a dog] is a transmogrified man ”— 
showing how is the connexion of the 
meaning conveyed by mented 4 with the idea 
of transmigration. Wenpewoop. 
94, Gower Street. 


somewhat ugly usage. ples could be easi 
multiplied. Tennyson, in ‘In Memoriam’ (li. 13), 
makes it rhyme with pearl; in fact, the latter 
word seems to be the favourite accomplice. Ros- 
setti, in a ballad (vol. ii. p. 298), uses it to rh 
with girl, as does Browning in one of his 
poems, called Pearl, A 
appeared in ‘ Asolando.’ Again, in Lady 
Shalott’ (ii. 17), we read :— 

There the river Eddy whirls, 

And there the sturdy village churls 

And the red cloaks of the market girls 

Pass onward from Shalott ; 

and so on. Sr. Swirnm and myself have got 
strong odds against us as yet. La tvs, 


Docwra: Brocxetr.—In East Hatley Church, 
Cambs, is the remains of a monument to the above. 
Cole describes it as follows :— 

“ Just below the step of the nave, near ye screen of 
the chancel, lies a large old gray marble with ye broken 
effigies of a man in armour and his wife by him in b 
but the inscription at their feet is reeved. The 
coats at ye corners are perfect. Ye Ist at ye man’s 
head is a chevron engrailed inter 3 Roundles, each 
charged with a Pale, for Docwray; the 2nd at ye 
woman’s head is a cross flory or moline or patonce [?], 
for Brockett of Brockett Hali, in Hertfordshire ; 3rd at 

man’s feet these 2 impaled, and at ye woman’s feet 
wray again. This monument by the arms was de- 
signed for Roger Dockwra, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Brockett of Brockett Hal. Vide 
vol. xv. [? xiii.] p. 109 of my MS. Collectione for Cambs,” 


In a paper read before the Camb. Antiq. Society, 
March 3, by the Rev, W. H. Shimield, on ‘ y 
and its Preceptory,’ it a from a Visitation 
made in 1684 that a Sir Thomas Docwra was Pre- 
ceptor of Shengay. Was this Sir Thomas related 
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to the Roger of East Hatley? The arms are alike. 
A Docwra was ——_ at Guilden Morden, a 
parish west of Shinghay, in 1870. Would he 
have been of this amy It might so be, seeing 
that (as appears from Mr. Shimield’s paper) Sir 
John Thorney, chantry priest of Clapton (? Clop- 
ton), on Jan. ys te ars left Dalyson* by will a 
ir of fustian kets and 10d., and to Helen 
Some, of Shengay, 4d. was bequeathed. 

“Tt is interesting to notice that there are still several 
Janeways living at Shengay, probably the descendants 
of the fortunate Helen aforesaid.” 

The local pronunciation of Shengay is Shingy. 

“Sir Thomas Docwra [Mr. Shimield further states) 
was also Lord Prior of the order, and finished the re- 
building of the Hospital of St. John by Clerkenwell in 
London. — arms, the same 14 those —- the 
Shengay Prece , Were carved in stone over the great 
gate, = bore the date 1504.” 


Joun Fintayson, 1730-1776.—All mention of 
this excellent draughtsman and mezzotint engraver 
is unaccountably omitted from the‘ Dict. of National 
Biography.’ Messrs. Colnaghi & Co., of Pall Mall 
East, send me the following particalars of him :— 

“He was born about 1730, and practised his art in 
London, He was a member of the Free Society of 
Artists in 1763, and in 1764 and 1773 was awarded a pre- 
mium by the Society of Arts. He engraved a consider- 
able number of portraits after Hone, Cotes, Zoffany, and 
Reynolds, and died about 1776. He also engraved two 
or three subject pictures, one of them, ‘ Candaules show- 
ing his Wife as she is leaving the Bath,’ after his own 


The above is, I presume, copied out from some 
well-known work. Finlayson’s proof engravings 
have now a considerable value. 

_ Ineuzsy. 


Sr. Awne’s Cuapet anp Wett.—In the course 
of an inquiry regarding the existence of an alleged 
right of way through St. Ann’s Wood, Brislington, 
near Bristol, the following very interesting evi- 
dence was tendered by Father Ignatius Grant, of 
Bristol. The reverend gentleman stated that he 
had given attention to the claim made for this path, 
and, with other persons, had gone over the path 
leading to the well. He knew the well in St. 
Ann’s Wood and the building near, which had 
existed up to 1878. It was not, he thought, the 
chapel itself, but an adjunct to the chapel—a sort 
of guest house. The witness explained that in old 
times it was considered a duty, as it was the 
practice, to make pilgrimages, and everybody 
made them up to the time of the Reformation. 
He had no doubt that there were pilgrimages made 


* His epitaph was in existence in 1684, and was, “ Hic 
Jacet Frater Robertus Dalison, miles quondam Praeceptor 
hujus Praeceptoria de Shengay et nuper Praeceptor Prae- 
ceptorize de Halston et Temple Coombe, qui obiit quinto 

eptembris Anno Domini 1404.” 


to this chapel. The records and histories of Bristol 
showed this. In 1878 witness had the well cleared 
out, and he prodaced several coins and tokens 
which were taken from the well. Witness explained 
them, and said there was no doubt the tokens 
were thrown into the well by pilgrims as a testi- 
mony of their presence at the place. There was a 
tradition amongst his congregation that this was a 
holy well, and it was believed that the water had 
medicinal value, and was good for bad eyes. The 
devotion to St. Anne had commenced in Brittany, 
and he knew that parties of Bretons, who came 
over yearly to sell onions, were accustomed to 
make a pilgrimage to this spot. July 26 was St. 
Anne’s Day, and in July last year he met a Breton 
coming Anne’s. In a conversation with 
the reverend gentleman the Breton stated that he 
could not at home, and so came 
there to do so. He also stated that other Bretons 
came there for the same purpose. The witness 
mentioned that Latimer on one occasion preached 
a sermon in Bristol against this pilgrimage. St. 
Anne’s Chapel was formerly attached to the 
Augustinian monks of Keynsham Abbey. It was 
there. chapel was dismantled and the pil- 
grimage suppressed in 1536. 

Mr, Elton, Q.C., then put in the printed extracts 
compiled by the Rev. T. P. Wadley from the Book 
of Wills and the Orphan Book in the Bristol 
Council House. It appeared that in 1392 the will 
of John Beket was proved before the mayor and 
bailiffs at Bristol. The following extract was 
read :— 

“ Saturda 
A e. 


in the feast of the Conversion of Paul 
be buried in the Monastic Abbey of the 
Blessed Mary of Keynsham. Legacies to the Abbot and 
Convent of that Monastery, the Vicars of Keynsham and 
Compton Dando, Sir Richard, Chaplin of St. Anne's, and 
other persons.” 

Mr. Elton also quoted from the accounts of the 
Dake of Buckingham, which fell into the hands of 
the Crown on his attainder for ~ > treason : 
“May 9, My Lords, my Ladies, and my ane 
Ladies obligations to St. Anne’s in the Wood, 
7s. 4d.” Then from the privy parse expenses of 
Elizabeth of York, queen of Heary VIL, an entry 
showing that during her progress the queen gave 
2s. 6d. to the King’s Almoner as the “Queen’s 
offering to St. Anne in the Wood beside Bristow.” 
Another interesting witness was Elisha Ettmell, 
who said he was born in 1810, and could remem- 
ber three kings and one queen. He could remember 
the St. Anne Chapel. It was sealed up, and he 
thought it was a cart-house. This inquiry has 

some days, and at time of writing is not 

concluded ; but thinking the above items in the 

evidence may interest many of your readers, I 

venture to send them for insertion in your columns. 
Assy MEEHAN 


1, Henrietta Street, Bath, ; 
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De Starrorp Pepicrer.—Among the ‘Collec- 
tions for a History of Staffordshire’ (William Salt 
Archeological a vol. ii. p. 273, the learned 
editor states that William and Ralph were half- 
brothers of Hervey de Stafford, and that they were 
the sons of Hervey Bagot by a previous wife to 
Milisent de Stafford, because he thinks that they 

ere too young in 1215 to have supported their 
brother Hervey de Stafford when he joined the 

_ insurrection of the barons against King John, or 
when the said barons appointed him to be Sheriff 
of Staffordshire. However, he allows that Hervey 
de Stafford may have been born as early as 1194. 
He then goes on to say :— 

“ We must here pause, for we purpose to deal not with 
genealogies so much as with authentic materials for 
gencslogy. One of the old Staffordshire genealogists has 
told us that Harvey and Milisent his wife gave Brams- 
hall to William, ‘their’ younger son. This is an inven- 
tion, Bramshall was the :nheritance of William Bagot— 
afterwards called ‘de Stafford’—somewhat improperly. 
William was the son of Hervey Bagot, but not of Milisent. 
Sampson Erdeswick—I name him with reverence—was 

d of his descent, and knew himself to be descended 
From William ‘de Stafford,’ of Bramshall. Perhaps 
some sycophantic friend assured Sampson that William 
was a son of Milieent de Stafford ; so Sampson, much 
liking to be descended from the older barons of the Toni 
race, believed himself to be so.” 

Now there is not a shadow of evidence to prove 
the existence of another wife of Hervey Bagot, 
and there is printed in ‘Collect. Top. et Geneal.,’ 
vol. i. p. 249, a charter of this William de Stafford, 
which formerly belonged to the priory of St. 
Thomas, near Stafford. It was sold in 1833 by 
auction, with nearly one thousand other ancient 
deeds, and is stated to be “now in possession of 
one of the editors of these ‘Collectanea.’” The 
date assigned to it by them is temp. John, but it 
more probably belongs to the early years of the 
reign of Henry III. :— 

“ Sciant tam presentes quam futuri quod Ego Willel- 
mus de Stafford filius Hervei Bagot, assensu Domini et 
fratris mei Hervei Bagot et assensu Domine et matris 
mez Mylisent......concessi et presenti carta mea con- 
firmavi Ecclesia 8. Thome Martyris de Stafford et 
Canonicis ibidem..... i et donationem quam 

meus Herveus fecit predictis Canonicis de Villa de 
yton cum molendino, et cum secta ejusdem molendini, 
= Reddendo anuatim dimididiam marcam argenti,” 


It will be seen that this charter confirms the 
descent generally accepted, viz, that William de 
Stafford was the younger son of Hervey Bagot and 
his wife Milisent de Stafford, and that it proves 
the correctness of the statement of “the old 
Staffordshire genealogist.” 

This correction may perhaps be of interest to 
some of the descendants of the older race of De 
Toeni, the first Barons of Stafford. 

R. F.S.A. 


Reform Club, 8,W. 


Queries. 


request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


We must 


oames and addresses to their in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘Lz Fours Powt; ov, te Dust pes Rrvaues,’ 
1741.—Tempted by a handsome binding, I pur- 
chased the above volume, which comes from the 
library of the Duke of Buccleuch. It is a small 
octavo, of 183 pages, title included, with no place 
of publication, but probably printed in Holland, 
and is a passably gallant novel, written in the 
supposed interest of virtue. The first scene pre- 
sents a duel between two gentlewomen. I find no 
mention of the book in the ‘Dictionnaire des 
Ouvrages Anonymes’ of Barbier, in Brunet, or in 
the very full ‘ Bibliographie’ of works of its class 
of Gay. Can any one tell me if the work or its 
author is known ? H. T. 


Horxer Famity.—Will any one give me in- 
formation about the family of Holker? The Right 
Hon, Sir John Holker died in 1882. One member 
of the family was, I believe, famous at the court 
of King James II. M. ©. Owen. 

Hulme Hall, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 


“ Psycnotocicat Pzpacoaics.”—A friend asks 
me whether there are English works on this sub- 
ject ; but as the question is too vast and profound 
for me, I submit it to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in 
hope of enlightenment. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
treatise on ‘Education’ is the only thing that 
occurs to me as probably apposite. 

Tuomas Barve, 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tomas Butt.—Any information about the 
ancestry of Thomas Bull, of a family near Ports- 
mouth, captain of an East Indiaman, who married 
Mary Nairne, of Greenyards, in Stirlingshire, and 
whose daughter married in 1777 James Ker, of 
Blackshiels, in East Lothian, will greatly oblige. 
Mrs. Ker was a celebrated beauty. 

Mac Roserr. 


Penprit Famity.—There is, or was, a rent 
charge in favour of the Pendril family on the Reo- 
tory of Hodnet, — Is there any history of the 
reason why this was levied by Charles II.? Tradi- 
tion says that the holder of the preferment refused 
aid to either the king or some of is favourite ad- 
herents. U. O. N. 


Tse Armapa.—Was there ever 
special service of thanksgiving composed and 
added to the litargy in commemoration of this 
great deliverance? Perhaps such a service was 

essentially special, that is to say, only to 
be used upon the one occasion of the great sove- 
reign’'s at St. Paul’s Cathedral in state 
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to return solemn thanks for the victory. It may 
not have been made a permanent addition to the 
Prayer Book. I have a strong impression that I 
have met with such a Eanes ——— If 
my memory serves me , the special m 

vided contained the words—selected with aiina 
to the dispersion of the proposing invading force at 
sea—“ He blew with his mouth and his enemies 
were scattered”; but my difficulty is that I cannot 
find the text (which I very particularly require to 
use a8 a reference on a matter wholly unconnected 
with liturgical inquiry) in the Authorized Version, 
even with the assistance of Cruden’s ‘Concord- 
ance.’ If used contemporaneously it would, of 
course, have been taken from Tyndale’s or Cran- 
mer’s Bible. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
help me? What I want is analogous reference 
in the t¢ commonly received Scripture 


(James I.’s Authorized Version, 1611) to this text 
— to say, to its equivalent. Nemo. 
emple. 


SUPERSTITIONS PRACTISED ON THE VIGIL OF 
Sr. Aewzs.—In an article in the Weekly Register 
of Jan. 26, 1889, pp. 114, 115, there was reference 
made to a “ Scotti — ” © regarding cer- 
tain superstitions practised in various countries on 
the anniversary......of the Vigil of St. Agnes.” I 
have written to the author of that article, but he 
Scottish newspa e 00 an aD 
reader ? veil A. Pratt. 

9, Prideaux Road, Clapham Rise, 8.W. 


Sr. Acyzs’s Wett.—In J. Maclean’s‘ Parochial 
History of Cornwall,’ a 8, he says, “‘ Near to Chapel 
Comb is St. es’s Well, about which miraculous 
stories are told.” Murray’s ‘Handbook of Corn- 
wall’ speaks of monkish stories connected. with 
the same place. I have consulted the following 
authors, who wrote on Cornwall, or portions of 
it, to find out what these “miraculous stories” 
are :—Blight’s ‘ Reliquary,’ Borlase’s ‘Antiquities,’ 
&c., and also his ‘Age of the Saints,’ Carew, Cum- 
ming, Gilbert Davies, Hitchins, —. Tregelas, 
and others, but unsuccessfully. I know Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book,’ and 
Hampson’s ‘ Kalendarium,’ &c. Does any reader 
know where an account of these “ miraculous 
stories ” is given ? A. Pratt. 

9, Prideaux Road, Clapham Rise, 8, W. 


Cuarces Kinestey.—I am particularly anxious 
to obtain details of the lectures (with dates) which 
Canon Kingsley gave to the Hants and Wilts 
Education Society, and to know, if and where, any 
of them have been published, locally or otherwise. 
He appears to have dealt with the Days of the 
Week, Eyes and No Eyes, Jack of te ty 
Flodden Field, and other subjects. None of these 
appears in the green edition or in the reddish 
reprint now being published. same remark 


applies to ‘Primeval Man,’ which has appeared 
most verbatim in vol. iii. pp. 520-8, of the 
Journal of the Chester Archeological Society, and 


Chester. 


Arravr Wittiam Devis.—There is a picture 
painted by A. W. Devis, representing Lord Corn- 
wallis receiving Ti Sultaun’s two sons as hos- 
tages in 1792, no ing exhibited at the Royal 
Military Exhibition, Chelsea, No. 680 in the 
Battle Gallery. The following advertisement 
apparently refers to this painting, or to another 
of the same subject :— 

S for a Print from a Painting, by Mr. Devis,— 
The Subject—The reception of the hostage Princes, dedi- 
cated by permission to the Most Noble Marquis Cornwallis 
and the Army under his command. The size of the 
engraving not to be less than the death of Lord Chat- 
ham, but so much larger as the artist (who shall be of 
the first abilities) will undertake for. 

“ Another print will accompany this with an outline 
of each head and a reference, expressing the name and 
rank of each individual at the scene delineated: this 
will be included in the Subscription, which is eighty 
Sicca Ru Half to be paid at the time of subscrib- 
ing, and the other half on delivery of the print, which 
will be as soon as the extensive nature of such an under- 
taking will admit of. Those subscribers who wish to 
receive their copies in Europe will be kind enough to 
signify such intention at the time of subscribing. 

“ Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Lambert, 
Ross, and Company, who will grant accountable receipts 
for the delivery of the print, or, in default thereof, to 
return the half amount of subscription to be advanced.” 
—Calcutta Gazette, Feb, 6,1794. 

Does any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ happen to know 
whether the engraving and key were ever pub- 
lished? If so, by whom ; and who was the en- 
graver? Does a copy still exist ? 

W. C. L. Froyp. 


Preservinec Sounp.—We hear a great deal 
nowadays about the wonders of the phonograph; 
but the idea of the possibility of —— sound 
for future use is not quite new, but how old 
it may be I cannot say. I take the following from 
p. 74 of Glazebrook’s ‘ Guide to Southport,’ printed 
at Warrington in 1809. The author says :— 

“ An ingenious friend of mine, pleasantly changed the 

seriousness of our discourse by observing that by and 
by, perhaps, we might be able to bottle up sounds, and 
bring a charming Concerto home in our pockets.” 
I want to ask correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ if they 
know of any earlier references than this, suggest- 
ing the preservation of sound by bottling it up 
after the manner of the phonograph. 


W. Nixon. 
Warrington, 


Dotts.— Writing to a lady on Sept. 
1827, Smedley says, “‘ Mary is absolutely employ 

on jointed dolls, a Westminster phrase, which I 
doubt not Mopsa can explain to you” (Edward 
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ence,’ 1837, p. 303). This phrase was 
certainly not in use at Westminster in time; 
and I should be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will explain it to me. Could “‘ jointed dolls” have 
been nonsense verses ? G. F. BR. B. 


or Dr. Goipsmrrs. 
—In a copy of the ‘ Citizen of the World,’ edition 
1818, published by Messrs. Archer & Burnside, 18, 
Capel Btrest, ‘Doblin, which is in 


respo. 


"the name of the author is given as Oliver Gold- 


enti to use of this degree, and perhaps 
through Me columns I may get the information 
whether Goldsmith’s title to asa medical man 
was ed as the result of examination or was 
conferred by the Dublin or some other pian | 
Gopson. 
Goldsmith is to have taken the M.B, 


attended chemical lectures in Paris. Nothing definite 
is fot Nek. Blog] See Mr, Leslie Stephen’s article in 


Svurrosrrative.—I do not like to be captious or 
over-fastidious as to the coinage of new words ; but 
I would fain ask Dr. Br. Nicnotson how he can 
justify the formation of the above word, which he 
uses on p. 270 of the last volume of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Two lines lower down he uses the word authori- 
tative, which, of course, comes from authoritas, or 
more correctly auctoritas; but there is no such a 
Latin substantive as 

Mus Oxontensis, 


Inpex Socrery.—Can any one tell me whether 
the Index Society has publi more than Part 1, 
A to Gi, of their ‘ Index to the Obituary and Bio- 
graphical Notices in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 

731 to 1780,’ which was issued in 1886? It 
would seem desirable that so useful a work should 
be completed. R. B. 


Guitps or Surewssurr, &c.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q’ say whether there are any returns 
from Shrewsbury or Oswestry among the documents 
relating to guilds in the British Museam—“ Misc. 
Rolls, Tower Records, Bundles cccviij-x ” ? 

8. 

Gro, Haytzy.—Can any reader 
give me information respecting the date of birth 
and parentage of the above? He was alderman 


of Cordwainers’ Ward, and M.P. for the City of | 


London 1774 and 1780. 
Subscription Library, Hull, 


W. G. B. Pace. 


Dr. Vincent's Derznce or Pustic Epvcarioy. 
—QCOan any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ grant me the 
—-< reading a copy of this work, which I 
have in vain tried to procure? It is referred to in 


the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. Ixxii. pp. 33, 122, 
as having recently issued from the press, é.¢., not 
long before January, 1802. M. H. P. 


Tuomas Srrancwayes—OCan any spon- 
dent give me particulars of the life and family of 
Thomas K.G.C., Captain 1st Native 
Poyer Regiment, Aide-de-Camp to His High- 
ness Gregor, Cacique of Poyais, and author of a 
work entitled ‘A Sketch of the Mosquito Shore, 
including the Territory of Poyais,’ published by 
Blackwood in 1822? (See article entitled ‘On some 
Discredited Notes’ in Chambers’s Journal, Oct. 22, 
1887, p. 678.) Tuomas E. StrancwarYes. 

The Bedale. 


Mr. Justice Hares’s ‘Wrirren IN THE 
Tempte Garpens.’— Mr. James Payn, in his 
causerie in the Ilustrated London News of Dec. 15, 
1888, names this as one of the best of legal poems. 
Where can I findit? V. Paren-Parue. 


Tuomas THE TRAvELLER.—Is there an 
memoir in existence of this traveller, who explo 
portions of Africa long before the or of railways 
and steamboats, and when great risks were run? 
He was not only a traveller, but a scholar and a 
divine. Thomas Shaw was born at Kendal, in 
Westmoreland, about 1692, educated at the Gram- 
mar School of that town, and afterwards at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, the great resort of North-country- 
men, He became fellow of the college ; was for 
twelve years chaplain at Algiers ; principal at St. 
Edmund’s Hall, 1740-51, in the gift of Queen’s 
College ; and Regius Professor of Greek, 1747-51, 
when he died. There is yet in existence a monu- 
ment to his memory in the English Church at 
Algiers, so a friend informs me, and he is noticed 
by Gibbon in a note on chap. xxiv. of ‘ The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’ as follows: “ Our 
blind travellers seldom possess any previous know- 
ledge of the countries which they visit. Shaw and 
Tournefort deserve an honourable exception.” The 
term “blind” is, of course, used metaphorically. 
It is a point to have been mentioned by Gibbon, 
for it has been said that the name of any one being 
mentioned by him is like having it inscribed on 
the cu of St. Paul’s, Shaw's chief work, 
‘Travels and Observations relating to several 
Parts of Barbary and the Levant,’ besides running 
through several editions in English, was 
into French, German and Datch. It forms a 
volume in the series “ Pinkerton’s May *y and 
Travels,” Jouwn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Earty Missat.—I bave an imperfect copy of 
& missa] which I shall be glad to identify. It isa 
fo lio, printed in black letter, in double columns, of 
thirty-three lines, Each leaf is numbered. The 
title is as follows: “Incipit Missale integra’ tam 
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“ Missale secundum rubricam Pragensis 
Ecclesie. Lips., Kachelofen, 1498.” Could this 
be the same ? Cuaries L. Bet. 

78, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


this title, 


Replies. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S OXFORD ADDRESS. 
(7™ S. ix. 144, 249, 394.) 


astronomy as they had from Assyria, that every 
probability is the other way,” meaning, I presume, 
that it was much more likely the Assyrians wed 
from the Greeks, This I maintained to be quite 
— and I am glad to see that Mr. Moore 
no longer attempts to defend his former position, 
but contents himself with an effort to prove 
that the Greeks were in no way indebted to Assyria. 
This is, of course, very likely; and subtle as Mr. 
Gladstone’s address was, it was very far from carry- 
conviction. 

R. Moors, however, introduces a good deal of 
foreign matter into his rejoinder, and his own pro- 
verb, ovdev rpds Ardvucov, might easily be turned 
against himself. He wishes to prove that the 
Greek astronomy was of home growth, and actually 
thinks it to the point to prove that Greek navigation 
and Greek nautical terms were indigenous ; and 
what the connexion may be between a record of 
the eclipses of the moon and that simple astro- 
nomical knowl which might guide the 
Chaldean shepherds over the plain or Odysseus 
steering over unknown seas, is very hard to see. 

' As Mr. Moore attacks my arguments, I should 
like to offer a brief defence. 

(1.) I cannot see that a reference to the Chaldean 
astronomy is beside the original question, though 
it may be, as restated by Mr. Moore. Babylon 
was the mother country of Assyria, and gave her 
astronomy, as she gave everything else. I leave it 
motest ility of Assyria borrowing from Greece. 
alone decide against any such 


supposition. 
(2.) I should have thought the antiquity of the 


ean astronomy would have un- 
uestioned ; but since Mr. Moors seems to doubt 
let me refer to Prof. Suyce’s words in the ‘ Enc. 


Brit.,’ “ At an early date the stars were numbered 
and named, but the most important astronomical 
work was the formation of a calendar, which would 
seem to belong to about 2200 3.c.,” more than 
ten centuries before the earliest date assignable te 
Homer. This calendar through the As- 
syrians to the Jews, and once circulated on the 
Mediterranean coast. Would it be very strange if 
the Greeks got some hint of it, and other Assyrian 
astronomy, either in their own voyages or by con- 
tact with Phoenician merchants? I do not wish, 
however, to attempt to prove any such connexion 
as Mr. Gladstone fancies, though I must say I 
think it highly probable that some of the wisdom 
of the great Meso) jan empires did filter 
through the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon (who 
were subjects of Assyria) into Greece. I have 
not been able to refer to Sir Cornewall Lewis’s work, 
but against him I may quote these words from 
Prof. Sayce, “‘ Eclipses were observed from a 
remote epoch.” For my previous reference: to the 
Rig Veda, see Weber's ‘ Hist. Ind. Lit.,’ p. 2. 

(3.) Mr. Moore unduly exalts the navigation 
of the Greeks in the Homeric period. They cer- 
tainly crossed from island to island in the Augean 
at a very early date, but they took good care never 
to lose sight of land, and almost invariably dis- 
embarked for the night. Sicily, for instance, was 
a land of terror and wonder to the early Greeks, 
and yet within a very short sail from their western 
coast. They were compelled, indeed, by the 
nature of their country to become a i 
people, and it is natural that their nautical terms 
should be mostly indigenous; but they certainly 
needed little assistance from the stars in the short, 
faltering voyage of their early history. It was 
only when they were launched on unkoown seas, 
as was Odysseus in his involuntary voyage, that 
they may have been glad to borrow a little of the 
skill which Pbeenicians un- 
doubtedly possessed at an early date. 

(4.) Lastly, Mz. Moore translates the Homeric 
half-line, ‘Qyuirevv ore (wot Bporoi, “they were 
grouped together like living men.” Not only is 
this a questionable translation, as dopidevy seems 
to mean “ were mingling in the fight,” but i 
parison wore, x.t.A., becomes, to my inking, 
tasteless and pointless. Mr. Moore thinks 
just such an observation as would be made ona 
fine composition of Raphael; but I venture to 
think that most of us would be rather surprised 
and amused if we read in some description of ‘ The 
Ascension ’ of that greatest of painters, “ This is an 
admirable eget the figures are actually grou 
together like living beings!” Considering 
Homer does make more than one allusion to the 
moving active figures made by Hepbxstus; con- 
sidering, too, what is a significant, if pedantic 
point, the vivid imperfect tense, wpidevv, udxovro, 
€pvov,—I cannot see that it is at all improbable 
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that Homer really meant the figures to be ing, 
fighting, haling corpses, and the like ; though 
whether this was suggested to him by the winged 
figures of Assyria is a totally different and much 
more difficult question. 

Matcotm DELEVINGNE. 


Proors sy Evizapetaan Avtuors? 
(7™ 8S. vii. 304; viii. 73, 253 ; ix. 431.)—In another 
‘of Brathwaite’s books, ‘Strappado for the Diuell,’ 
apparently not examined by Dr. Nicnotsoy, he 
says, “Vpon the Errata...... Yet know iudicious 
disposed Gentlemen, that the intricacie of the 
copie, and the absence of the Author from many 
important proofes were occasion of these errors,” 
&c. The inference here is plain enough. Brath- 
waite’s quibbling remarks m the Errata” in 
various of his books, when twisted ther, it is 
scarcely necessary to tell students of old literature, 
made the “rope” by which Joseph Haslewood 
traced to him the authorship of ‘ Barnabee Itine- 
rarium,’ which had iously been attributed to a 
mythical Barnaby ington. This discovery was 
** the chief feather in Haslewood’s toppin,” and has 
helped to keep alive an interest in some of the 
more heavy and lumbering of Brathwaite’s books. 
The following is a striking instance of care in 
seeing a book through the press. I have a Holins- 
hed’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1577, the first volume of which 
I found had a duplicate leaf in the ‘ Historie of 
Ireland,’ pp. 87-8 (F vii) Experience having 
made me cautious, I did not hastily take out one 
as 30 uous, but carefully to compare 
them letter by letter ; and at the very commence- 
ment I found they differed. Alluding to the 
Earl of Kildare’s enemies, the writer begins the 
terming them ‘the Belweathers and 
Caterpy rs of his ouerthrow, as in those dayes it 
was commonly brated.” In the other leaf the 
words in italics are altered to “the chiefe meanes 
and causes of his ouerthrow, as in those dayes it 
was commonly bruted.” This is a very singular 
alteration, and must have been made by the author 
for sufficient reasons. Was one leaf intended to 
cancel the other? If so, how comes my book to 
have both leaves? I shall be glad to know if an 
one else has the book with such a duplicate, or wii 
the first and more “‘ emphatic” reading ; and it 
will be an additional favour if replies are headed 
‘ Holinshed’s Chronicle.’ R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Tsp, Nep ix. 305; and see 5" iii. 
301, 413 ; iv. 138).—It is evident that Pror. Skeat 
has either never seen or has forgotten a note (5" 
8. iii, 301) which T wrote so far back as 1875 ‘On 
the Prefixion of N, T, D, P, B and other Letters 
at the Beginning of the Diminutives of certain 
Obristian Names.’ In that note I anticipated his 

formed from St. 


suggestion that Ted has been 


Edward. With regard to his second suggestion, 
that the n in Ned, Noll, &c., is the final n of mine, 
it seems to me that if he can support it by nothing 
more than “my nuncle,” “my naunt,” &., he has 
but very little to go upon. He should show, so it 
seems to me, that men when speaking to men* 
were, centuries in the constant habit of pre- 
fixing mine to the Christian names of their intimate 
friends when these names began with a vowel, and 
see ‘ Roger la Honte,’ es , ii. 331, 338, 
Sek chem bar * mon 
Pierre ”). 
In my note I have explained this N—which is 
found - 4 in Nan, Nanny, Nancy, &c. (from Anna 
or Ann), and in French Nanette, Ninon,t &c. (Miss 
Yonge, i. 105) ; in the Scotch Nanty (from An- 
tony, tbid., i. civ); in Nell and Nelly (from Ellen) ; 
in Nib and Nibbie (from Isabel, idid., i. 93)—in 
the same way in which I have preferred to explain 
the T in Ted, viz., by supposing that the N and 
the 7, as well as the other letters of which I have 
given examples, are mere prefixes, but without 
suggesting why they are prefixed, excepting that 
I say that I find that the dentals (¢, d, n) are more 
often so prefixed than the labials (p, 5, m), and the 
labials than the gutturals or palatals (c, k, g hard 
and soft, j, ch), while the hard checks (¢, p) are 
more used than the soft ones (d, 5). : 
I might well have added—and, indeed, I did 
hint at it in —s of N—that the prefixed 
letter is often derived from the same or kindred 
letter in the name itself; and thus I prefer to 
explain the ¢ in Ted (Ted standing instead of 
, which would have an unpleasant sound), 
and the n in Ned and Noll (nm being the nasal 
of d, and being exchangeable with J, as in 
Nillon=Ninnon or Ninon,+ for Annet). In Nid 
and Nibbie= Isabel, also, it seems to me that the 
m may well be derived from the final / ; whilst in 
Nanty= Antony and Nell=Ellen the n is almost 
certainly to be referred to the n’s in those names, 
just as it is in the Mod. Gr. Névvos=’lwdvvns 
(Miss Yonge, i. 111). Comp. also Bob= Robert 
and Beppo or Pippo (Ital.)=Giuseppe, in which 


* I say “men when speaking to men,” because lovers 
and h and wives were no doubt in the habit of 
addressing each other in this way, but this would scarcel 
be enough to establish the habit among people in 

+ Ninon in this case=Nanon (or Nannon), and the 
initial is derived from one of the in Anne. 
so again in Ninoun (in Provencal), which Mistral, in his 
‘Dict.,’ declares to—Catherine, the initial » is derived from 
the n in the last three letters, ine. But Ninon is also used 
in France—Eugénie (this I learn from my daughter, who 
has now for some years been living in France and has s 
friend Eugénie, who is often called Ninon), and in this 
case the Ni is a reduplication of the nie (unless, 

Ninon stands for Ni-on), whilst in all three cases the on 
(or own) is a diminutive ending. 

t See ‘ Etude sur les Noms de Famille du Pays de 

Liége,’ by Albin Body (Litge, 1880), p. 166. 
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the b’s and the p have evidently come from the b 
and the p’s in the two names. And so again in 
Taff= David, and in Lallie=Sarah or Sally, in 
the Times obituary of May 23. Sometimes, Fen 
ever, the initial letter is scarcely to be derived 
from any letter in the name, as in Hob= Robert, 
Tibbie= Isabel. 

Another objection to Pror. Sxear’s theory is 
that, so far as I can see, it is only to the dimi- 
nutives of Christian names that we find these 
different letters prefixed, whereas, according to his 
views, we ought to find not only Ned and Ted, but 
also Nedward and Tedward, which we do not. 

Those who wish for further information ma 
perhaps find it in my previous note, above nm | 

F. Cuance. 


Diazotic Corresponpence §, ix. 368).— 
J. R. Lowell, in the passage taken from the 
‘Biglow Papers,’ First Series, p. 106, entirely 
misrepresents the letter of St. Peter. When 
Astolph, the Lombard king, besieged Rome, Po; 
Stephen III. wrote to King Pepin for help. He 
also sent an embassy to him with another letter in 
St. Peter’s name: — 

* Novo ue invento, alias li beati ipsius Apos- 
candem de’ colem ‘rgumento 

ut citius opem rebus j oratis afferret.” 
Bpit. Boren,’ ° Gabr. "Bisciola, Lugd., 
1604, p. 193. 

English readers may see this story in a note to the 
translation of Platina in the Griffith-Farran “ A. M. 
Library,” p. 190: “ Platina omits to record that 
the Pope, rendered desperate by the advance of 
Aistul , forged a letter from St. Peter to Pepin.” 
See Milman, * Lat. Christ.,’ bk. iv. ch. xi. vol. iii. 
pp. 21-3, 1864, for the letter at length. 

I am unable to verify in my ‘ Biglow Papers,’ 
1859, the whole of Mr. Sipney’s quotation. 
There is only, so far as I can see, “The letter 
which St. Peter sent to King Pepin in the year of 

755 I would place in a class by itself” 
107, u.8.). Ep. 


With regard to the fourth of these allusions, 
the blankness of my mind is as the blankuess of 
that of Mr. Sipwry. With regard to the third I 
can enlighten him. It is a miracle related of St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus (about a.p. 265) by his 
biographer, St. Gregory Nyssen, to the effect that 
the saint having passed a night in the temple of 
en oracle, the oracle thenceforward became silent. 
The priest of the oracle threatening the saint, the 
saint wrote and gave him, “Gregory to Satan : 
Enter.” The oracle then spoke, and the priest, 
convinced of the power of Christianity, was con- 
verted. See Smith’s ‘ Dict. Chr. Biogr.,’ ii, 724; 
see also Mr. Neale’s ‘ Deeds of Faith,’ who relates 
the story with his eer tb xy force and beauty. 


F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Longford Coventry. 


“Down ow THe wait” (7% ix 366).—Is 
not this a translation of “super unguem,” men- 
tioned by your correspondent? See “ super nacu- 
lum” in Nares, and Halliwell’s ‘Glossary,’ Hazlitt’s 
*Dodsley,’ viii. 58, and Hazlitt’s ‘ Proverbs,’ £2, 
s.v. “ Make a pearl of your nail,’ where reference 
is made to ‘N. & Q.,’ 4™ S. i. 460, 559. “On 
the nail” the ‘ Encyclopedia Londinensis’ quotes 
from Johnson :— 

“T once supposed it from a Counter studded with 
nails, but have since found it in an old record, ‘solvere 
super unguem.’ It therefore means into the hand.” 
This seems to refer it to the numerous instances to 
be found in Nares and Halliwell. According to 
‘Encyclopedia Londinensis’ it is used by Swift:— 

We want our money on the nail, 
The banker's ruined if he pays. 
Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ has, s.v. the Nail ’:— 

When they were married, ker dad did not fail 

For to pay down four hundred pounds on the nail. 

‘The Reading Garland,’ n.d. 
A. Cotitinewoop Lex. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Nares, in his ‘Glossary,’ has, “+tOn the Nail. 
Ready money ”:— 
When they were married, her dad did not fail 
For to pay down four hundred pounds on the nail. 
‘The Reading Garland,’ n.d,” 
See also his explanation of “ Supernaculum, a kind 
of mock-Latin term, intended to mean ‘ upon the 
nail,’ a common term among topers.” Many quota- 
tions are given, of which the following seems most 
applicable to payment of money :— 
As when he drinkes out all the totall summe, 
Gave it the stile of supernaculum. 
Taylor's ‘ Workes,’ 1630, 
So in German “ Die nagel-probe machen, to drink 
off to the last drop ; to drink supernaculum.” The 
transition to paying in full, to paying ready money 
and so finishing a e, or transaction, is 
obvious. W. E. Bucxteyr. 


The meaning of “‘ Faire rubis sur l'ongle” was 
first to drain a tumbler so completely that there 
hardly remains in it one drop of wine, which, being 
put on the nail, looks like a ruby :-— 

Je sirote mon vin, quel qu’il soit, vieux, nouveau ; 

Je fais rubis sur l’ongle, et n’y mets jamais d'eau, 

Re . ‘ Folies Amoureuses,’ iii. 4. 


La sottise en est faite ; 
Tl faut la boire: aussi la buvons-nous 

Rubis sur |’ongle. Piron, ‘ Contes.’ 
But may I be allowed to suggest here that the 
“ super unguem” of the indenture dated July 15, 
1326, means perhaps to pay down the coins in such 
a way as they can be tested with the nail, to ascer- 
tain that they are sterling and true? The custom 
has been kept in some countries where unlicensed 
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coiners are not uncommon. I remember that 
during a toar in Spain in 1866 or 1867 I was cau- 
tioned by my friends never to receive a Spanish 
coin before testing it by scratching it with my 
nail, tinkling it on some substance, and even 
biting it with my teeth, the base coins were so 
numerous at that time in the country; and once 
or twice I was a loser for having neglected to fol- 
low this friendly piece of advice. From that 
ancient disparaging meaning the phrase may have 
‘assumed in time, and when the coinage of money 
was put under stricter ions, the general 


sense it now has—‘“‘ to cash,” 
Paste, pay 


“Suppew Deatu” 8. ix. 389).— This 
petition is far older than our first English Litany 
of 1544, and therefore than the quoted epidemic 
of Henry VII.’s time. It is translated, like the 
rest of the Litany and most of the Prayer Book, 
from the old Latin forms of Sarum. There is no 
why it should puzzle for I 

t is a necessary presumption—alas that it 
should be so !—that a sudden death is more likely 
than another to be unprepared for. This last 

was, indeed, added in Sarum, and perhaps 
is a pity our translators dropped it. But other- 
wise very many, and I among them, would far 
rather pray for a sudden death. 
OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


As emphatic a negative as can be that it was 
from any local or temporary circumstance is the 
only answer which can be returned to the question 
pace O. O. B. In the Use of Sarum it is, “A 
subitanea et improvisa morte libera.” It is the 
same in the Roman Use. Ep. MarsHAtt. 


This cannot, I think, be “a ial insertion,” 
as it occurs in old Catholic Litanies; only, it seems 
to = mind, it is better expressed in them, for it 
stands either “ab improvisa morte” or “a mala 
morte,” or, if “subitanea” is named, it is qualified 
with “et improvisa.” 

I suppose that the people who pray believe in 
“a future state of rewards or punishments,” and 
that what they intend to avert in this petition is 
the being caught unawares. Surely, if they can 
book themselves against this, they would prefer a 
bond fide “ sudden death,” without household upset 
and annoyance, to the grim and melancholy and 
——. paraphernalia attendant on the process 

“dying in one’s bed”! R. H. Busx. 


Gairrita aP Liewettyy (7" 8. ix. 368).—I 
think it will be found that in a.p. 998 Meredydh 
died, leaving an only child, named Angharad, 
married to Lewelyn ap Seisyllt, who in 1015 be- 
came Prince of all Wales, founding his claim to 
North Wales upon being descended from Trawst, 
daughter of Elis, second son of Amarawd (who was 


the eldest son of Roderic the Great), and to South 

Wales having married the before-named Angharad. 

In 1020 he was slain. He left a son called 

Gryffydh sp Llewellyn, who in 1037 became Prince 

of North ales. Aurrep Cxas. Jonas. 
wansea. 


It may be difficult to trace the ancestry 
Gruffyd ab Llywelyn further back in the male 
than his grandfather Sitsylt. It is of the 
interest from the fact that his pretensions to 
sovereignty of Wales were derived ly from 
his mother, An daughter and heiress of 
Meredydd ab Owain, Prince of South Wales, 
whom his father Lilywelyn ab Sitsylt married, 
and y from his grandmother Trawst, daughter 
of Elis, second son of Amarawd ab Rhodri Mawr, 
Prince of North Wales, whom his grandfather 
Sitsylt married. Gruffyd ab Liywelyn and 
Llywelyn ab Sitsylt are both mentioned in the 
pedigree of the Wynn family, not as being of their 
ancestry, but as having disturbed their ancestry in 
the succession to the throne. But that family 
a relative of the same name two centuries later, the 
Groffyd, son of one Liywelyn, Prince of Wales 
(the Great), and father of another Llywelyn, Prince 
of Wales (the last of British race), which a 
died in attempting his escape from the Tower. 
Groffyd now in question is said to have married 
Fleance, son of Bancho, Thane of Lochabyr, whence 
is descended the house of Stuart, which afterwards 
became royal. 


P.S.—I ought to add that at 6" 5S. xi. 518 a 
correspondent states of the yore of Gruffyd 
ab Llywelyn, whom he calls Neota or Guenta, 
that the bards trace her line back to Adam. Does 
he mean through the ancestors of Sitsylt or through 
those of Trawst, his wife? 


Tuomas Campsett ix. 203, 309, 473).— 
I see that I have misquoted a line by Goldsmith, 
and made him use which when he really used that. 
The line should be, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 
_E. Yarpuey. 


“Waverley Novels,” variously purporting to be 
extracts from old plays, the composition of anony- 
mous writers, &c., were composed by Sir Walter 
Scott himself. in the ‘Life, vol. v. 
p. 145, thus explains the beginning of this 
practice :— 

“Tt was in correcting the proof-sheets of the ‘ Anti- 
quary’ that Scott first took to equipping his chapters 
with mottoes of his own fabrication. On one occasion 
he happened to ask John Ballantyne, who was sitting b 
him, to hunt for a particular e in Beaumont 
Fletcher. John did as be was bid, but did not succeed 
in discovering the lines. ‘ Hang it, Johnnie,’ cried 
‘I believe I can make a motto sooner than you will 
one.’ He did soaccordingly ; and from that hour, when- 
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ever memory failed to suggest an appropriate epigraph 
he had recourse to the inexhaustible mines of ‘ old play’ 
or ‘old ballad,’ to which we owe some of the most ex- 
quisite-verses that ever flowed from his pen.” 

These were gathered as ‘Miscellaneous and Lyrical 
Pieces’ in the popular edition of the poems, to 
which Lockhart in 1841 prefixed a short notice 
giving the collection his imprimatur. There are 
included three such mottoes from ‘Old Mortality,’ 
those prefixed respectively to chaps, v., xiv., and 
xxxiv., which are signed in that order, “James 
Daff,” “Old Ballad,” and “Anonymous,” Till 
Lockhart’s authority has been su ed we may 
continue to believe that these ings are Sir 
Walter's own. But, indeed, who else could have 
written thus ?— 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name, 


Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the fine 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, &c., 
which forms the motto to the thirty-fourth (thirty- 
third in some editions) chapter of ‘Old Mortality,’ 
is Scott’s own. In the eighty-fourth (concluding) 
chapter of his ‘ Life of Scott’ Lockhart says, “ Let 
us remember his own immortal words,” namely, 
the lines in question, which Lockhart quotes in 
fall. This evidence is, I think, conclusive. 
JonaTHan 
The following lines from Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted 
” frequently quoted by platform orators, 
have overlooked by your correspondent, viz. : 
Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay: 
Princes and lords mey flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
Henry Geratp Hore. 

6, Freegrove Road, N, 

(7" ix. 203, 258, 336, 415). 
—The name of this genial and accomplished gentle- 
man is so inseparably connected with ‘ Verdant 
Green,’ his most successful book, that there is 
some little danger that his other works may be 
generally overlooked. I had much correspondence 
with the late Mr. Edward Bradley, springing in 
the first instance from my insatiable appetite for 

ies, in which he also took a great interest. 

e had written many, and generously gave ver- 
mission for them to be included in my collection, 
indicating where they had originally appeared, and 
under what circumstances. This led to the dis- 

that he had at various times contributed 
ined to Punch, Fun, Albert Smith’s the Month 
Toun and Country Miscellany, and Once a 


Week, besides, as all your readers remember, many 
articles from his pen had oes g in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ The Times (Dec. 13, 1889), in its 
notice of his life and works, omitted to mention 
the following humorous little brochwres: ‘Tales of 
College Life’ (London, 1856), ‘Motley, Prose and 
Verse ’ (London, 1855), ‘ Medley’ (London, 1858), 
and ‘ The Shilling Book of Beauty.’ All of these, 
except the first, contained illustrations and parodies. 
Mr. Bradley was, perhaps, as little of an artist as 
Thackeray; but his sketches, like those in ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ and ‘ Pendennis,’ enable one to realize the 
author’s conception of character, and" have the 
merits of truth and life, if not of beauty or senti- 
ment. ‘ The Shilling Book of Beauty’ had a tre- 
mendous sale, It is a miscellany of parodies in 
verse and prose, and in the copy presented to me 
by Mr, a he marked by whom the articles 
were written, his own name appearing most fre- 
quently. This entertaining little work can still be 
had of Messrs. J. Blackwood & Oo. 

As a reader and reciter he was much sought 
after, generally selecting humorous subjects, whilst 
there was scarcely a large town in the Midland 
and Eastern Counties in which he had not appeared 
asa lecturer. His most successful efforts in this 
line were lectures on ‘ Modern Humourists,’ ‘ Wit 
and Humour,’ ‘ Light Literature,’ and ‘ Humorous 
yo th fan and gaiety, there 

verflowing wi iety, was not 
a line to offend the most delicate reader in all his 
merry little sketches, which were, after all, but 
the recreations of a country parson, whose more 
serious duties were never neglected, and whose 
tastes for history and archeology were demon- 
strated in books displaying a wider reading than 
many readers of ‘ Verdant Green’ would think its 
author serious enough to undertake. 

Consideration for the space of ‘N. & Q.’ pre- 
vents my writing more, although there is much 
interesting information I could cull from the 
bundle of his letters now in front of me. Bat I 
cannot refrain from adding these few notes to 
those of your other contributors about one whose 
books amused my childhood’s happiest days, whose 
friendship in my manhood I greatly valued, and 
whose memory I shall respect for all time. 

Watrer Hamitton, 

Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Tt is impossible to fix the critical standard of 
“la décence,” and I do not know what edition of 
‘ Verdant Green’ was used by M. Taine. But 
there was one representation (I almost think it 
was in an illustration only) which the author 
thought fit to omit from the later editions. When 
the hero came home for his first vacation the maid- 
servants declared that “Oxford college had made 
quite a man of Master Verdant,” and the picture 
showed him kissing the maids on the stairs. It 
was much more suited to Sam Weller, and no 
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doubt was in bad taste, to say the least. Your 

niv, Journal, ix. 10, 35, biogra 

bibliographical particulars. B. 

Society or tHe Campripcr Aposties §. 
xii. 228; 7" 8. ix. 432).—With a view to future 
identification, it may be worth while to remark as 
follows upon some of the names given by Mr. 
Boase at the latter reference, especially as they 
-are not given in chronological order. 

“John Kemble.” I rehend, but am not 
sure, that this is John Meadows Kemble, the 
Ww. Canon terbury 

.W. ( of Can .” Dr. 
Blakesley died Dean of Lincoln. 

“ Henry James.” Possibly Mr. Boasz believes 
this to be Sir Henry James, Q.C. and M.P., some- 
time Attorney-General. It is not so, and Sir 
Henry James is not a Cambridge man. Once 
upon a time there were at Cheltenham College 
two boys, each named Henry James. One of 
them, present Sir Henry James, was for local 
reasons distinguished as “‘ Hereford James.” The 
other re pe as “ Cheltenham James”) was 
my old friend Henry Alfred James, who is pleased 
to call himself “ the wrong Henry James,” because 
he has stuck to scholastic work, and so has not 
become a knight and an Attorney-General. He it 
is who was one of the Cambridge Apostles. His 
intimate friend Julian Fane was also an Apostle, 
inferred from Mr. Boase’s 


“Dr. Butler (head master of Harrow).” Two 
Dr. Butlers, father and son, have been head 
masters of Harrow. The son, who was afterwards 
Dean of Gloucester, and is now Master of Trinity, 
is that Dr. Batler who was a Cambridge Apostle. 

“Sir Frederick Pollock.” Thir. believe, is 
the Queen’s Remembrancer, and not his father 
the Chief Baron. 

“Vernon Harcourt.” This is that very eminent 
er og the Right Hon. Sir William George 
a. ille Venables Vernon-Harcourt, Q.C. and 

“Frederick Maurice.” This is not the dis- 
tinguished engineer officer and Sandhurst professor, 
Lieut,-Col. Frederick Maurice, R.E., but is his 
father, the Rev. John Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M.A., sometime Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
founder of the Working Men’s College, and (as 


we all know) a beloved and honoured re: 
A. J. M. 


Movryine Lace (7* §. ix. 388, 494).—May I 
ask Mr. Mitwestill further to oblige me by statin 
what authority he has for saying that the 63 

ment wore a black stripe in their lace previous 
to 1831? The fact is not mentioned in the pub- 
lished annals of the corps, though various descrip- 
tions of lace are recorded as having been worn at 


different times: yellow in 1763; w' with a 


very small green strive, in 1768; silver in 1813; 
Id in 1832. Since my original qu 
have been informed that the York Lancaster 


Regiment (65th and 84th) wear the black “ worm” 
in their lace in memory of the loss sustained on 
the Nive in 1813 by what is now their second 
battalion, and that black gloves were also worn 
at one time by the officers of the old 84th to com- 
memorate the same event. Is this correct ? 
GUALTERULUS. 


Porm sy THe or ‘Festus’ §. ix. 
407, 495).—I shall be obliged to any one who will 
lend me for a day or two the number of London 
Society which contains Mr. Philip James Bailey’s 
poem called ‘The Divining Cup.’ A writer at 
second reference says that it appeared some twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight years oF. 

WARD Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

‘The Divining Oup,’ by the author of ‘ Festus,’ 
for 1862, pp. 561-3. The following year Mr. P. J. 
Bailey contributed to the same —— two 
shorter poems, ‘Sweeter than Truth’ (July, p. 95) 


and ‘ I Remember’ (August, pp. 222-3 
ULIA H. De Varnes. 


Dispersion oF THE Woop or THE Cross (7" 
S. ix. 204, 316, 449).—Mr. Riley’s statement as 
to the dispersion of the wood of the true cross in 
order to avoid capture does not meet with support 
from all writers on this subject. In a little work 
I have, entitled ‘Holy Cross: a History of the 
Invention, Preservation, and Disap ce of the 
Wood known as the True Cross,’ by W. C. Prime, 
LL.D.,thereis a perfectly differentaccount of it, The 
writer seems to be well acquainted with his sub- 
ject, and after giving an account of the finding of 
the cross by the Empress Helena at Jerusalem in 
325, its capture in 614 by Chosroes the Persian, 
its reca by the Emperor Heraclius, and its 
other vicissitudes of fortune, narrates its final 
capture by Saladin in the year 1187, and concludes 
in the following words (I condense slightly pp. 114 
and 115 of the work) :— 

“So on the 5th day of July, 1187, the cross was lost 
on the field of Hattin. It was never again in the pos- 
session of Christians...... Europe rang with wails of agony 
when the terrible news that the cross was lost reached 
her people. Repeated efforts were made by Richard be- 
tween 1190 and 1192 to purchase the cross from Saladin. 
At the siege of Acre in 1190 the Sultan offered to give 

the cross as part of the terms agreed on, but the 
ristians failed to fulfil their promises, and so did not 
recover it. Then it disappeared. Of its fate no man 
knows anything. History and romance were su 
quiet on the theme, and the true cross became & 


memory. 

Now which of these two statements, if either, 
are we to believe— Mr. Riley’s, that the cross was 
cut up and divided amongst the churches in order 
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to avoid capture, or Dr. Prime’s, that it was cap- 
tured and never again in the hands of Christians ? 
One thing is quite certain—both cannot be 
true. 


Of the relics found by the Empress Helena at 
Jerusalem there is one, I believe, the authenticity 
of which has never been questioned, that is, the 
tablet put up at the head of the cross. A con- 
sid le portion of this tablet (that is, the tablet 
found at Jerusalem—I it no further back 
than that) is in the church of Santa Croce at Rome. 
It has been more than once engraved, and there is 
a copy of it in Dr. Prime’s book. The wood is 
believed to be oak. The letters are incised. The 
Greek and the Latin versions read from right to 
left ; the Hebrew portion is quite destroyed. This 
tablet has been referred to before in ‘N. & Q.’ (24 
8. ix. 437,515). It is, no doubt, a most interesting 
relic, even if it goes back no further than the time 
of Constantine. Between the date of the cruci- 
fixion and the finding of the relics by the empress 
there is an interval of something like three hun- 
dred years, during the whole of which time history 
and tradition are both silent as to the existence, 
even, of the original cross. It must not be for- 

m that at the very time these searches were 
ing made in Jerusalem, under the orders of the 
Empress Helena, Eusebius was, it is believed, on 
the spot, and that in his ‘ Life of Constantine’ he 
narrates fully what was then being done, but he 
says nothing about this discovery. This silence of 
Eusebius is inexplicable, assuming that the relics 
were found, as subsequently believed, in the city 
in which he was living at the time of the discovery, 
or very shortly afterwards. This silence is difficult 
to account for or to explain away ; and this diffi- 
culty must be faced by all persons who seek to set 
up by historical evidence the authenticity of these 
relics, Matters of religious faith are, however, 
little suited to the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ so I will 
say no further on this point. 

I took the opportunity of referring to Mr. Riley’s 
book at the British Museum recently, in the hope 
of finding some mention of the authorities on which 
he relies for his statement, but I was disappointed 
to find he does not give any. 

W. 0. Woopatt. 

Is there any reason to suppose that Christ was 
crucified upon any — cross, made specially 
and newly for himself? Would it not be much 
more reasonable to sup that he was hanged on 
one of the ordinary public crosses, which had served 
often before for the punishment of malefactors and 
served often afterwards for the same purpose? We 
are nowhere led to suppose that his cross was a 
new one, or that it was in any way different from 
the crosses of the two thieves. Would not a public 
cross be kept for the punishment of all malefactors, 
48 In our own days a public gallows is kept for the 
same purpose, without the authorities having to go 


to the expense of a new cross each time it was 
used ? J. BR. Hara. 


8. ix. 348, 433).—In a memoir 
of Rev. T. in, M.A. (Second Wrangler, 1831, 
formerly fellow and tutor of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge), published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, June, 1889, and written by Mr. E. J. 
Routh, of Cambridge, it is stated that Mr. Gaskin, 
while residing at Cheltenham, published a pam- 
phlet on the — and practice of solitaire. By the 
courtesy of Mr. Gaskin’s daughter, I am in 
session of a copy of this pamphlet, which I 

be happy to lend to Tis if he will communicate 
with me at the address given below. I may be 
allowed to say that the tone of the pamphlet is 
very decidedly mathematical. 

(Rev.) P. J. F. Ganrtitton. 
1, Montpellier Terrace, Cheltenham, 


Howe: Hox ix. 426).—Johnson (ed. 
1785) defines a hoe as “ an instrument to cut up the 
earth, of which the blade is at right angles with 
the handle,” and he quotes Mortimer, who wrote a 
‘Treatise on Husbandry,’ and died in 1736 (‘ Biog. 
Dict.,’ 1809). The hoe described by the lexi- 
cographer was shaped like a cooper’s adze, and 
there is a figure of one in Gervase Markham’s 
* Farewell to Husbandry’ (ed. 1631, p. 6), but 
the latter calls it a hack, and writes of hacking 
the ground, and of “a good hacker, being a lusty 
labourer” (p. 5). J. F. 

Liverpool, 

It is certainly clear that hone in Tusser is a mis- 
print for howe, 7.¢e., hoe. ‘*‘ How or Hoe” is the 
spelling in Phillips, ed. 1706. It is spelt hough 
by Ellis (1750), and how by Worlidge (1681); see 
. J. Britten (E.D.S.). 
The spelling is the correct French spelling ; 
even Cotgrave, s.v. “ Houé,” has, “ opened at t 
root as a tree with a Houé.” No doubt the spell- 
ing howe will turn up elsewhere, to countenance 
Tusser’s spelling. Ray has how (1691). 

Watrer W. 

The conjecture of Mr. J. Drxow is very in- 
genious, but it is extremely dangerous to chan 
archaic words into modern ones. Hed is the hee 
and there seems to be a play on the word in both 
the quotations from old Tusser. “A hone to raise 
roote, like sole of a boote,” and in, “A hone 
and a parer like sole of a boote.” e whetstone 
is hdn. It seems to me that hone does not require 
emendation, but rather elucidation. Its connexion 
with Ad, a heel, seems the right tack, and the suffix 
E, Copnam Brewer. 


Reomentat Messes (7" §. ix. 388, 476).— 
Some thirty years ago I spent a spring in Algiers. 
There were troops in all the larger towns. Tho 
officers had a mess at the principal hotel in the 
town. I remember one at Blidah very well, for 
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oa for our dinner until the 
when we were served with 
was told that Napoleon III. 
this castom imitation of the Eoglish 
a Np ch he wished to see established in every 
French regiment. E. 


Harnison (7" §. ix. 
author’s ‘ House with the Seven Chimneys 
published in book form by Ball under under 
the title of ‘The S ’ and now ‘orms 
a volame of Ward & Lock’s Select Library of 
Fiction.” Ainsworth altered the name, owing to 


the resemblance to Hawthorne’s ‘ House of the miles ; 


Seven Gables.’ W. Lanz. 
3, Choumert Road, Peckham. 
Ireton ix. 508 is stated i in Webb’s 
* Compendium of Irish (Dublin, Gill, 


1878) that the body of ae te was ‘etihainel before 
its conveyance for burial in Westminster Abbey, 
and after the Restoration it was, with the remains of 


disinterred, ¢ on a scaffold, and 
E Y Hore. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 
8S. ix. 465).—The epitaph 


by EALE) from Camden’s ‘Retains,’ 
, appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. xii. 6; 
and on pp..56, 80, and in two subsequent com- 
munications in the same volume (I cannot give the 
pages), one hey lines (the M. 
sugges 56) that Co] epi ) 
were Burns's ‘ Widower,’ the of 
the poet’s authorship and ism of the poem 
is conclusively negatived. e Verses were merely 
—_ ed by Burns, who had been asked to collect 
olla podrida of “unconsidered trifles” for 
pablicaticn If your correspondent will consult 
= 8. xii. he will acquit Burns of having plagiarized 
the ‘ Joyfal Widower’ from the epitaph. 


K. 

Ashford, Kent. 

[The other references to which Mr. Rutz alludes are 
4% 8, xii. 98, 139. All are headed ‘ eck 
are not indexed under accordingly not 
easily traceable. } 


Tae Dromepary (7 §, ix. 485).—The earliest 
notice of the exhibition of a camel in England which 
I discovered while collecting materials for my ‘Old 
Showmen’ was an advertisement of one of the minor 
shows at Bartholomew Fair in 1748, at “the first 
house on the pavement from the end of Hosier 
Lane.” In the same year there was exhibited at 


the White Swan, near the Bull and Gate, Holbozn, 

a small collection of animals, foremost in the list 

of which was “a large and beautiful young camel 

from Grand Cairo, in fs near eight feet high, 
d drinks water bu 


thoagh not two years old, 


Tarrp-Ciass Ramway Carriaces 8. ix. 
285, 469).—Mr. Hanrney’s wrath with the old 


third-class carriages seems to me a trifle super- 
flaous. Let him recall, if he can, the state of things 
replaced by these—an outside place on a stage- 
coach. Seat about a foot wide, or something less ; 
rest for the back, if any, the trunks piled on the 
top; if in the end place, scarcely any support for the 
feet ; length of journey, ten hours for a hundred 
price, 25s. to 30s. Everything 
com Those who suddenly found that they 
could travel the same distance (at the utmost) in 
half the time for one-third of the price had more 
cause for gratitude than for grambling. Even now 
I sometimes think that a rough unfurnished fourth- 
class carriage, conveying passengers at a cohen 


boon, in place of third-class practically 


In 1848, on the York and North Midland Rail 
way (now North-Eastern), the third-class carriages 
—at least some of them—were without seats or 
covering of any kind, and passengers were accus- 
tomed to take in their boxes, &c., in order to sit 
upon them. 

Asa farther contribution to the antiquities of 
railway travel, I note that some of the trains were 
made up with seat ard outside and 
above the last ich he applied his 
brake. I remember being to sit beside 
the guard on such a seat from York to Whitby, on 
which line at that time trains were drawn up and 
down an incline of about three miles, near Gros- 


mont, by a stationary engine and wire rope. 
R. Hupsor. 
Lapworth. 


English third-class railway carriages of our days 
decidedly afford to the traveller a greater comfort 
than most of those used on the Continent. Still, 
their management seems to lack one thing. Why 
does public opinion not insist upon the rail- 
way companies issuing third-class return tickets 
at a reduced fare throughout the year, as most 
continental railways an Is it due to a penny-a- 
mile parliamen d which no further 
redaction can be by the - ~ ? 


Proven: Prewir: Lapwine (7 S. ix. 345, 
415).—Seottish Lowlanders have, in the term 
** peaseweep,” one of the very best imitative names 
in the language. It represents very fully both “ 
guttural turn of the bird’s anxious protecting call 
and the emphasis and open defintteneas of its 
close. Any one may readily verify this at be 


This exhibition was after. 


once in sixteen days.” 


hatching season if he will cross a meadow nd 
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wards removed to the Rose and Crown, near the 
gates of Greenwich Park. Tuomas Frost. 
Oldham. 
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their presence which the parent birds will make. 
Ohristopher North was a quick and close observer, 
and he used the name “ peaseweep” in one of his 
most memorable descriptive passages. When “ wee 
Kit” wandered forth, like Horace on the Apulian 
Hills, and lost himself in a moorland mist, he had 
the following experience :— 

“With crest just a thought lowered by the rain, the 
green-backed, white-breasted peaseweep walked close by 
us in the mist ; and sight of wonder, that made even in 
that quandsry by the quagmire our heart beat with joy 
—lo! never seen before, and seldom since, three wee 

weeps, not three days old, little bigger than shrew- 
mice, all covered with blackish down, interspersed with 
long white hair, running after their mother |” 

The whole well deserves study, both for 
its descriptive aaa autobiographical value. It is 
in fytte third of ‘Christopher in his Sporting 
Jacket ’ (‘ Recreations of Christopher North,’ vol. i. 
p. 57). omas Bayne. 

N.B. 
ing hes 


The singing thrush as well as the lapwin 
three te, Se names, all of which are found in 
the Poet Laureate’s poems :— 

When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 


And rare! the mounted thrush, 
y Pipes *In Memoriam,’ st. xci. 


Sometimes the throstle whistled strong. 
‘Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere, a Fragment.’ 
Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
The clear- 7 


mavis d 
* Claribel.’ 
Here, in Suffolk, the word. mavis is in common 
use. The lapwing in North Yorkshire is called 
also tewfit tewit. Ihave never heard it there 
called plover. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


In Dumfriesshire we sometimes call it the pees- 
weep, sometimes the teewheet. I miss this last 
variant in Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which, however, 
teewhoap as the form used and 

it and teughit in other parts of the country. 

In the Middle Ages the finely modulated, long- 
drawn-out cry of the bird was interpreted into the 
word thevisnek (‘ Book of the Howlat’ and ‘ Com- 
plaint of Scotland’). One might, therefore, fancy 
that it must often have carried dismay to Border 
hearts. Christie's Will, in Scott’s ballad, was 
not without his emotions: — 

And as be pass’d the gallow-stane 

He cross’d his brow and he bent his knee, 
The peesweep quite likely gave him a bad turn too. 

Gro. Nzitson, 

§S. ix. 444)—Mr. Watrorp 

Fe to take it, and plainly the quoted advertiser 

that this word must mean the same as 
“ kindred ” used as an adjective. If so, one might 
ask, What is the use of it? Bat it can hardly be so. 
“Gout and kinlike affections” must mean “ gout 
and affections which are like those akin to gout”; 


carefully attend to the repeated intimations of 


that is to say, the affections in question are two 
degrees removed from gout, instead of one. 


F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Orry witH Or (7* ix. 208, 296),.— 
Wimbledon, a town with a population of more 
than twenty-five thousand, has for some years 
been lighted with oil, The illumination is not 
brilliant, but oil lamps cost less than gas; so until 
we can emerge into the full glare of the electric 
light, we shall probably continue to make darkness 
visible with oil. Geo. L. Arpsrson. 

Wimbledon, 


Enctanpic: Speaxine (7 §, ix. 
425).—The — Lowell, when he was 
minister in England, and myself propagated the 
term “English speaking,” which has been accepted 
and adopted by statesmen everywhere as express- 
ing what it is intended to express. The suggestion 
for an alteration must have arisen under a mis- 
impression, and “ Englandic” does not meet the 
necessity of the case. At the time referred to 
“ Anglo-Saxon race,” which has now dropped out 
of use, was the term adopted. It was not accepted 
even by the Lowlanders, who have so much of the 
Anglo-Saxon inheritance, nor by the Highlanders, 
neither by Welsh nor Irish. Even in North 
America the term had its opponents. The St. 
George’s societies of the United States and Canada 
had formed a union for joint action, and with the 
hope of bringing about co-operation with the St. 
Andrew’s and St. David’s societies, and, so far as 
possible, with the Irish, but the Irish are gener- 
ally divided into two societies. I was the corre- 

nding secretary of the union here, and we 
formed a St. George’s Society in London, for which 
we got considerable-support. We have not yet 
acquired the desired influence, but we have done 
some very —— work in promoting common 
nationality. By the adoption of the term “ Eng: 
lish speaking ” we acknowledge all in these islan 
and the United States, and we do not infringe 
individual nationalities, neither do we accord a 
superiority to any one. We accept all of every 
race—white, black, brown, the negroes of the 
States, the Indians of Canada, the Republic of 
Liberia, the Raj of Labuan, the Kingdom of 
Hawaii. The idea has met with great approval 
among the native-born Australians, who are 
framing a nationality. We hope to bring in a 
large body from the growing number of the Eng- 
lish speaking in Hindustan. I emphasized the 
idea by providing the now accepted formula of 
“the hundred millions of English speaking men.” 
After the census of 1890 and 1891 this will pro- 
bably reach one hundred and twonty millions, and 
possibly more. Thus a t confederation is 
shadowed out, of which the English language is 
the acknowledged tie, but whieh in reality pro- 


> 
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vides for a ae soa of literature, religion, laws, 
and free institutions. To Mr. Lowell much gratitude 
is due for what he has done in this cause, and 
more particularly to Sir OC. W. Dilke, whose 
labours for Greater Britain and Greatest Britain 
have had the widest inflaence. There may be 
a better term than “Eoglish speaking,’ and when 
found it can be applied, but “ Englandic” will 
not effect the same purposes. It may be observed 


that though the French are making great efforts by 


Alliance Frangaise to maintain and introduce 
their language and to push out ours, there is no 
organization for the promotion of English. The St. 
George’s societies have chiefly benevolent objects 
in North America, though the Sons of St. George 
are political. Hype 


Hestop (7" §. ix. 268).—There were above 
thirty editions of Hesiod prior to 1737, in which 
year Thomas Robinson published his magnificent 
edition at Oxford, in which the number of frag- 
ments is stated to have been augmented, so that 
they had been gradually collected by some of the 
previous editors. All subsequent editions, except 
those for schools, contain them. A tripod was a 
common prize. Two are mentioned by Homer in 
* Tliad, xxiii, as given by Achilles at the games 
in honour of Patroclus—one for the chariot race 
{at v. 264), another for wrestling (v. 702). It can 
hardly, therefore, be regarded as symbolical, as 
suggested in the query. W. E. Bocxzey. 


The copy of Hesiod which I have is an early 
one of Dindorf’s recension, with the fragments. 
Of these Goller, in a note on Thucydides (vol. ii. 
p. 295) notices a fragment which is not in this 
collection: ‘‘ Vide Hesiodum apud Diodorum iv. 
85. Hesiodi fragmentum non extat in collectione 
5¢ 6 romris rév- 
vavtiov dvarerrapévov Tov ‘Qpwva 
TO Kata TeAwpiada Keipevov 
axpwrThpiov, «.7.A.” This is probably in the new 
collections of ts since then. But it is at 
least a supplement to that of Dindorf. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Execution or I. 8S. ix. 446).— 
It is questionable if anything of importance can 
be added to what has already appeared elsewhere 
on the subject. Yet I should like to put on 
record in ‘N. & Q.’ one or two things connected 
with the matter which I do not think have before 
been noticed. In Burton's ‘ Historical Remarques 
of London,’ published 1691, to which I have before 
now had occasion to refer, there is an engraving of 
the “ Trial of the L. Strafford in W. ” and 
of his execution on Tower Hill. To the latter, 
of course, I i y now refer, as Strafford is 
represented lying at his full length on the scaffold, 
with his head resting apparently on a piece of 
wood a few inches in hei, This 


surely gives a| George 


clue to the actual position on the scaffold of those 
about to be executed in 1641. In 1649 Oharles 
was beheaded, and it is not likely any great 
change in the method of decapitation took place 
between the two periods. In Sir Richard Baker's 
‘Chronicle of the Kings of England,’ published 
1674, only twenty-six years after Charles’s deat! 

it is stated the king when on the scaffold ask 

Col. Hacker if it ~ block) could not be higher, 
Now if it was a block such as the one presently in 
the Tow.r, upon which Lords Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino were beheaded, the king could not have 
had any reason, I suppose, for asking the question. 

It is also noteworthy that Baker informs us that 
irons were driven in the scaffold to force the king 
down by ropes if he should resist. Now, unless 
the body was to lie at full length, how could a 
block and rope force a man into a kneeling posi- 
tion, and so his head on a block two feet or, 
so high ? 

In a small book in my possession, published 
1682, there are copper- showing the execu- 
tions of Lady Jane and her husband, and the he 
approach to a block is a small piece of wood, 
as referred to at the execution of Strafford. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 

Swansea. 


Specractes Art (7* §, ix. 368, 470).—Ma. 
Mayseres, in his reply at the latter reference, 
raises a further question, which I think I can 
answer. He refers to a portrait of Don Francisco 
de Quevedo- Villegas, in which that versatile author 
is depicted as wearing a pince-nez. Quevedo died 
in 1645, and I have contemporary evidence that 
some, at least, of his coevals and countrymen did 
not picture him with that adornment ; for in the 
original edition of his verse translation of Epic- 
tetus and Phocylides, printed at Madrid in 1635, is 
a portrait of Quevedo wearing a doublet and collar, 
but no spectacles or glasses. The artist’s name 
is Juan de Neart. * 

Epowarp Percy Jacossen. 

18, Gordon Street, W.C. 


The portrait of Quevedo mentioned Mz. 
Manserce is prefixed to his works published 
in 1791. The original is in the possession of the 
Duke of Wellington at Apsley House. 

ry H, Gress. 
Aldenham, 


May I take the liberty of offering to two of your 
correspondents who have written under this head- 
ing, H. H. B. and Mr. J. F. Manseren, a good 
English substitute for the French pince-nex? I 
would suggest ‘‘ nose-nippers,”’ as an absolute 
—— in meanirg, while it has the advantage 

being plain English. J. Drxox. 


Sin Georncz Somers (7" §. ix. 368).—Sir 
Summers, as his name is spelt in the 
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parish register at Lyme Regis, was born in that 
town in 1554. His father was John Summers, 
who was a merchant in that town, and was reputed 
to be of the same family with Sir John Somers, 
whose pedigree may be seen in William Tindale’s 
‘History and Antiquities of the Abbey and 
Borough of Evesham,’ p. 271; in Clutterbuck’s 
‘History and Antiquities of Hertford,’ vol. i. 
p. 457; and in Nash’s ‘Corrections and Additions 
to the Collections for the History of Worcester,’ 
vol. ii, pp. 49 and 54. His arms were Vert and 

les, a fess dancette, ermine, the same as were 
es by the Somers family. 

Sir George died at the Bermudas November 9, 
1610/11, and his body was embalmed and carried 
to England by Capt. Mathew Somers, his nephew 
and heir, and buried at Whitechurch, in Dorset- 
shire ; but the heart and bowels were interred on 
the spot where the town of St, George now stands, 
and a wooden cross erected to mark the place 
(‘Historical and Statistical Account of the Ber- 
mudas,’ by William Froth Williams, p. 16; Smith’s 
‘History of Virginia,’ book iii. pp. 118, 119). 

Sir George Somers made his will, bearing date 
April 28, 1609, which was proved August 16, 
1611, by John Somers, his brother and executor 
(Hutchins’s ‘ History and Antiquities of Dorset,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 75, 79); but an inquisition was held 
July 26, 1612, in which it was stated that Nicholas 
Somers, his cousin, was his heir (“Domestic Papers, 
James I., 1611-1618,’ vol. — : It is inferred 
he was never married. . J. Latrine, 

New York, U.S. 


Brennam (7" S. ix. 327).—In regard to this 
mery, is not “ Beenham, in Berkshire,” near to 
ewbury? It only appears to be about five or six 
miles from that town as the crow flies ; and, more- 
over, is not Newbury itself in Berkshire ? 
J. F. Manseres. 


$Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The —— s of St. Alphage, Canterbury, 1558-1800. 
By Cowper. (Canterbury, Privately 
te 


ni 
Tus volume, which is fittingly dedicated to Mr. J. 
Henniker Heaton, M.P. for the City of Canterbury, con- 
tains a large amount of matter of considerable general 
interest to genealogists, apart from those specially inter- 
ested in Kent; for it records a number of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials of the various foreign importa- 
tions roughly grouped together as Huguenot refugees, 
some of whom stil] remain, and form a distinct congre- 
— in the city of Canterbury. Many of these were of 
tch and Flemish origin, and are generally distinguish- 
able by the “ Van” which forms part of their surnames, 
though, of course, not every Dutch or Flemish name has 
the “ Van.” Others were as clearly French, while some 
were neither French nor Dutch, but Walloon. Specimens 
of all these classes may easily be traced in the present 
volume, of which Mr. Cowper may justly be proud. He 
has used eight different registers, he informs us, for the 


oses of this book, and some of the tales which he 
as to tell are both curious and full of instruction. 
The dead set made at the registers with a view to falsify- 
ing the true position of the several children of Thomas 
Denne, Esq., is very remarkable, both for the pertinacity 
displayed and for the blunders which have eventually 
led to the exposure of the falsification by Mr. Cowper. 
Probably the will of Thomas Denne would disclose some 
reason for so persistent an attempt at making the 
perochial rec show that Elizabeth was his eldest 
child. That there was a motive can scarcely be doubted, 
and £. s. d. in some shape, not as yet made clear to us, is 
the most probable moving cause. ‘The Registers of St. 
Alphage, Canterbury,’ contain a fair crop of quaint and 
rare Christian names and surnames, some of which, how- 
ever, Mr. Cowper has apparently not understood, judging 
by the language which he uses in his interesting intro- 
duction. Efham Grene, we believe, represents Euphemia, 
which is often abbreviated into Eufame and Effame in 
Scotland, where it is more common than in England. 
We have no doubt ourselves that Hesterjacoba Defar was 
not intended to bear a single portentous sesquipedalian 
name, but the two names Hester and Jacoba, the last 
being a frequent Dutch and Flemish baptismal name, 
Everel Sawyer clearly bore a name which also occurs as 
Averil, and which we have personally known under the 
fuller form of Everilda. Béen as a female Christian 
name we have also ourselves known. For surnames, 
aes Marksusan, Slackman, Landman, Machine, 
Ouldmaide, Tyreman, ——s are a few only which 
we have picked out, by way of samples, from the 
many which have caught our eye in glancing over the 
peece. Kerfoot, Slaughter, Cleaveland, Clemons, and 
ashington should have an interest for American 
readers, while the store of foreign names can hardly be 
more than hinted at in this brief notice. But we may 
say that De Villers and Du Toit should have an interest 
for the Cape of Good Hope, and that De Lasaulx re- 
minds us of Sister Augustine, the Superior of the 
Hospitallers of St. Charles at Bonn, who in the world 
was Amalie von Lasaulx, herself the descendant of 
Huguenot refugees settled in Germany, and probably, 
therefore, of kin to the Canterbury branch of the name. 
Whole pages could be filled with suggestive names, both 
English and foreign, but space is limited, so we must 
content ourselves with thanking Mr. Cowper for his 
valuable labour of love, and expressing our hope that 
we may soon see on our table the other registers which 
he announces as ready. 


The Index Library. Parts XXV.-XXVII, (British 
Record Society.) . 

In the present issue we have the first instalment of the- 
work which the British Record Society has been formed 
in order to carry on, with Mr, C. I. Elton, Q.C., M.P., as. 
the chairman of its council, and the originator of the 
scheme, Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, B.C.L., as its honorary: 
secretary and editor. This triple number, for the 
quarter January to March of the current year, contains. 
the conclusion of the valuable ‘ Index to the Signet Bills, 
1584-1624,’ with introduction and lexicographical index ; 
a continuation of the ‘ Lichfield Wills and Administra- 
tions, 1510-1652,’ embracing parts of letters B (1613-24 
and D (1562-75) and the whele of C (1562-1624), as w 

as a continuation of the ‘Chancery Proceedings, Car. I., 
and the ‘Berkshire Wills and Administrations, 1508— 
1652,’ from Carter to Curre, in alphabetical order. These 
facts will give some notion of the field already covered 
by the issues of the new society, while of its future 
undertakings it may be enough to note that Sir James 
Hannen has given the society ission to print an 
index to the wills proved in the Prerogative Court, 
1383-1558, and it is also proposed to print an index to 
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Sussex wills, to 1652. With so wide a field of practical 
utility before it, and with the prospect of being joined 
the Index Society, we cannot doubt that the British 
Hosord Society bas every prospect of a long and useful 
career as @ publishing society, if only its work receives 
adequate support from the large class of persons to whom 
it must be of the greatest advantage to possess these 
keys to the various records scattered through the length 
and breadth of the land, which are at present neither 
known by nor accessible to the mass of the British and 
American students of family history. We believe, there- 
fore, that the British Record Society meets a widely 
felt want, and we hope that it will receive the hearty 
support of genealogists on both sides of the Atlantic, 


Horatio Nelson and the Naval Sw of Ei 

By W. Clark Russell, with the of Wil- 

liam H. Jaques. Sons.) 

Sovruey's ‘ Life of Nelson ’ is one of the best biographies 
in the language. So far as it goes it is well-nigh per- 
fect; but much has come to light that was unknown 
when Southey wrote, and there were subjects of interest 
that could not be discussed when the actors were living, 
where a writer has a free hand now. So far as style is 
concerned, the volume before us must rank lower than 
the older book, but for almost all purposes of instruction 
we should estimate it far higher. 

Nelson's heroic career has bad an effect qn the English 
mind which is shared by no other soldier or sailor of the 
modern time. Marlborough, Wellington, and Clive bad 

political parties opposed to them, and while alive 
were hated by a section (we believe but a small one) of 
their fellow countrymen. Nelson was a sailor on'y, He 
seems to have not permitted his thoughts to travel in 
political directions. His death, too, after a series of 
noble exploits, in the midst of a very great naval victory, 
sppealed strongly to the imagination of his countrymen. 
authors have told their story well, and have not 
indulged in the intemperate | which some de- 
light im as to the fate of Cara lo. We bad hoped that 
this volume would have set at rest the questions that are 
always cropping up as to the death and burial of Lady 
Hamilton; but here we find nothing new. It is not in 
the events of remote ages only that the historian is 
embarrassed by conflicting testimony. The authors tell 
us that “she bad found a friend in » Mrs, Hunter, who, 
when the unfortunate Emma bad breathed her last, 
placed the dead woman in a cheap deal coffin, covered 
with a pall formed of a white curtain and a bleck silk 
tticoat, A piece of ground just outside Calais had 
ome consecrated, but there was no English Protestant 
clergyman to be found, and the funeral service was 
read, at Mrs. Hunter’s request, by an Irish a? 
officer! Not a vestige of the grave existed in 1 
The late Dr. Doran in that year sought for it, and found 
its locality entirely traditionary.” On the other hand, 
the writer of this notice has heard from a quarter likely 
to be well informed that in Lady Hamilton's latter days 
she was a member of the Church of Rome, and was 
buried with the rites usual in that body, the British 
consul at Calais being present at the ceremony. 


The Annual Register for the Year 1889. (Rivingtons.) 
Wir no word of introduction or preface, wholly su; 
fluous in the case of a work so firmly established in 

ublic favour, without even a number on the title-page, 

new volume of the Annual Register makes its ap- 
pearance, Since the establishment in 1863 of the new 
series, the Annual Register has become the 
companion of the statesman, the writer, and all who care 
to keep a faithful record of the past. From the suc- 
cessive volumes a history of the last quarter of a century, 
‘its politics, literature, art, science, mi,at be compiled, 


A special feature is the sum of foreign history 
which is supplied. The study of this renders more in- 
telligible the home history, which is written from a 
moderately Conservative standpoint. The Parnell Com- 
mission also occupies a section to itself. In the second 
portion, or “ Chronicle,” events are very closel rey 
the result of the cricket contests between Oxford 

Cambridge and Harrow and Eton and those of the 
Henley being given. Full obituary notices 


to ‘N, & Q.,’ linking what is worthiest of preservation in 


Tue Handy Assurance Journal of William Bourne, 
F.8.8., corrected up to date, has now been issued. 

Tux Bookbinder is now published by Messrs. Rathby, 
Lawrence & Co., Limited. No diminution of energy or 
value attends the exchange, and the recent numbers, both 
in letterpress and illustrations, appeal to the amateur of 
fine bindings as well as to the binder himself. 


(the time of Queen Bitzabeth ts proposed by Mr. George 
of the time of Queen E! th is pro y Mr. 
Weddell, of 20, West Granger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The title will be “ Ye Apothecarie his Booke of Recepts 
agaynst alle maner of sicknesses; also howe to bake 
meates, to make Uskabaughe, to die clothe or woole and 
diuers usefull thinges besydes.” 

Dr, EpiEston’s rints of the Gainford 
registers will be completed very shortly by the issue of 
the third section, containing the deaths, The volume 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

‘ BIBLIOTHECA STAFFORDIENSIS,’ compiled Rupert 
Simms, will & A, 
Lomax from the “Johnson’s Head,” Lichfield. Com- 
munications concerning Staffordshire authors and publi- 
cations are invited. 

* Loxpow Crry,’ by Mr. W. J. Loftie, will be issued‘by 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

L. Appzrson (“ Falstaff not a Coward” 
*N, & Q.,’ 2" 8, ii. 369; iii, 62, Consult ‘On the Cha- 


per- = of Sir John Falstaff,’ by J, O. Halliwell, 12mo., 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

mun! w » for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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form portion | to being 
‘ facilitated by an ample index. In all respects the 
Annual Reguter maintains its high position. Almost 
; alone among works of reference, it increases annually in 
i value, and has nothing to fear from rivalry. Ina sense 
7 | its extending row of goodly volumes are a 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW'S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64.59 
post free, 1 q 
RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price® 
BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free,@ 
2s. 4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUVUALIY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 


BRADSHAW'S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 64. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 64. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 64. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the OHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 64. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 35. 64. 

BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. : 
BRADSHAW'S POCKET ‘PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spaniiay 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s. (C3 
In vous SECTIONS, 1s. each. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of sin 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 
PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, 1s. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition 


Consulate charges. : 
Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on sami 


1s.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s, 
COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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